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Although there is little regularity in the size of the windows in this house, yet their distribution and arrangement are such as to result in a pleasing 
The shutters of the second-story room on the right make the whole appear as wide as_ the triple window below 


sense of balance. 








That Window Problem 


THE TYPES OF WINDOWS—THE QUESTION OF DESIGN AND UTILITY BOTH 


INSIDE AND 


their views on windows. 
The extremes are repre 
sented this way. One 
seeks to build a_ glass 
house, greed) of sunlight, 
and the other, hoarding 
privacy, lives in an atmos 
phere of shadow that is 
just made apparent by a 
few slits in the wall. 
Somewhere between lies 
the golden mean. So let's 
look into this window 
business a bit to find 
wherein each can help us 
with our particular prob- 
lem. Three things one 
must ever keep in mind: 

1. The windows must 
give proper light and air. 
2. The windows must suit 





In modern leaded casements keep up 


OUTSIDE—THE PRACTICAL CASEMENT AND ITS ADAPTABILITY 
BY DrRAPER WILLIAMSON 


Photographs by e Author and Others 


classes of individuals among the the room. 3. The windows must suit the house. These are essential. 


HERE seem to be 
house-builders, and their characteristics are differentiated by 


Now, it is often a difficult matter to reconcile these three things, 
but it must be done, else 


your house design will be 
a failure. Take the right- 


7, hand house at the top of 
(AN 


TA 


page 13, for instance; no- 
tice what a hideous hodge- 
podge we have of miscel- 
laneous bays, casements, 
dormers and so on. No 
doubt these fit well 
enough into the interior 
scheme, but the exterior 
is utterly hopeless. And 
then compare the left- 
hand house, in the sarrie 
picture ; note the symmet- 
rical, well-spaced  win- 
dows: see how perfectly 
they are proportioned to 
This English house pleasingly com- the design of the building. 
bines casements and mullioned bays Yet, I'll venture they fit 





the spirit of the old work 
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this page , | for 
Palladio in earl 
Italian architect. w 
first ds ( 
it. Won ertu elicacyv ar 
the real | ulian window : it 
clum 

But, above a ( t keep the ¢ 
nial how 
from pictur T unt n tl 
left corner of po; 
Eighteenth Centur 
phot ray if the oy , 
Same pave is the lL wentiet ( entur 
tion Now, the modert (Veit 7 
gracetully pleasing a 
only that funeus-like 
window were raped oft In itself, 1 
doubt, the ha is well en if 
even pa atter a tashion 
centrally above the porch: but in its py 
ent happ) 
succeeds in ruining the whole de 

But 1? one 
would have ome 
rambling, pictur 
esque 


LO luc ky anchorage it merel 


tvpe <¢ f 
house, one doesn't 
need to keep so 
rigidly symmet 
rical The half 
timbered houses 
of England have 
such delightfu 
little clusters of 
tiny-paned = cass 

ments and = sucl 
splendidly roman 
tic ranges of tall 

transomed, mul 

lioned bays! And 
these clusters of 
windows give 


Colonial 


such sunnv. de 


builders often 





used a 
window as the feature of the second story 





Clustered windows give pleasanter interior 
lighting effects than do isolated ones 


ilwavs marked 


often crudely 





Palladian 


Small panes in the bedroom windows admit 
of large, light-giving frames 


ve 





will, 


, single windows. 


many times more pleasing than any ar- 
But these many-parted, 
small-scale casements 
seem to need the com- 
panionship of half- 
timber work, 
broken-up, 
surfaces; they rarely 
satis- 


chec kered 


seem entirely 
factory when we set 
them in another sort 
of house. 
The old 


window panes were 


English 


alwavs leaded in dia- 


mond pattern; with 
perhaps some crest or 
escutcheon, of col 
ored glass, worked in 
the upper 
Of course, these old- 
time glaziers 


transoms 


were 
forced to use small 
panes, for nothing 
larger could be made; 
but nowadays we can 
have what size panes 


But while the single large pane has some undoubted 


practical advantages, it has serious esthetic disadvantages—senti 





A typical Colonial 
small 


lriple-hung windows, sliding up into re- 
cesses, allow shutters and draperies 


mental disadvantages, too, let us say. For 
the single large pane coldly suggests the 
mart, the palace, the hotel; but does it 
ever suggest the home? Perhaps it is 
because we like to see some bit of screen 
hetween the home and the world, some 
subtle suggestion of privacy. 

\nd thus it is that the modern architects 
still stu:ly schemes for small-paned win 
dows, departing from the letter of the old 
diamond-lighted keeping its 
spirit, nevertheless. ne finds squares, 
geometrical patterns and conventional de- 
signs in lead: 


glass, but 


sometimes one sees wood 
and, lately, casement sash of 
steel or bronze are being used. 

“T'll just tell the carpenter 
couple « 
in the roof: he'll 
know what pro- 
portion to make 
them,” said a cer- 
tain cocksure 
property owner to 
me the other day. 
And the result? 
Well, the carpen- 
ter did not know 
how to proportion 
the windows 


muntins: 


) put a 


t 
f dormers 


they are bare and 
staring; but a 
larger fault lies in 


the huge, over- 
powering dor- 
+e eee aaa eee mers. These ele- 
window of 1770, with  phantine affairs 


Jack-arch”” head are bad failures. 
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The right-hand house is a meaningless hodge-podge of bays, casements 
and dormers; the other has its windows carefully spaced and 


proportioned 


And there is a wonderful variety of 
dormers, too—enough for every possible 
sort of house. Dainty gable-topped Colo- 
nial dormers, with their round-headed 
square-headed sash and small-paned win 
dows: or Dutch-Colonial dormers, with 
long, slanting roofs. Again, we have the 
low, broad dormer of the attractive house 
at the top of this page. be sure that the 
dormer you want will harmonize with the 
house you want. The Dutch-Colonial 
dormer, for example, needs a large, high- 
pitched roof; for if the slant be too flat, 
this sort dormer looks horribly awk- 
ward. As a general rule, one must use 
some other dormer, if the main roof angle 
be less than forty-five degrees. 

Sometimes one wants a window that 
one can use as a doorway, leading to a 
porch, a balcony or a terrace. The “Irench 
window” is the most usual sort—a pair of 
long casements, opening like double doors. 
lf these casements have the shelter of a 
porch roof they may open in; otherwise 
they should open out, for 
it is almost impossible to 
make an in-opening case- 
ment tight against a di- 
rect driving rainstorm. 
And if one wants draped 
curtains, the in-opening 
sash are most awkward 
things, vetting 
tangled up 
with the draperies. Out- 
opening sash are better, 
but one can’t have shut- 
ters with them. So, if 
you want shutters and 
draperies on your terrace 
windows, you must use 
the scheme shown in the 
center of page 12—triple- 
hung windows, we call 
these; the three sash slide 
up into an overhead pock- 
et, leaving ample height 
beneath for one to walk 


always 
hopeless 





An early Eichieonth C Century house. 
The dormers are well in scale 


setting of the bay 





French windows opening in, prevent injury 
from suddenly arising storms; they are also 
protected from moisture changes 





Quadrant-shaped windows fit in the color to the 
gable remarkably well 





A modern Colonial house, very pleasing in detail and with good gable- 
topped dormers on the main roof, but spoiled by the unsymmetrical 


out. These triple-hung windows are not 
any new thing, either; we find them in 
century-old houses quite often. Occa- 
sionally the lowest sash is omitted and re- 
placed with two little doors “jib doors,” 
carpenters call them—about two feet high. 
These jib doors do away with the risk of 
kicked-out panes, and have some other 
slight advantages, too. 

In old-time houses one often finds 
quaint quadrant casements in the gable, 
on either side of the chimney. Besides 
being most attractive, these fit into the 
triangular gable space remarkably well. 
Occasionally where there is no central 
chimney the gable window is a half circle 
—“D-windows,” in carpenters’ language. 

Stairway windows are often most diffi- 
cult things to decide on. Usually, how- 
ever, the Colonial builders would put a 
Palladian window here; it not only gave 
character to the exterior of the house, but 
made a most delightful effect as one looked 
up the stairway. The photograph at the 
beginning of this article 
shows another stair win- 
dow scheme. 

Shuttered windows are 
largely confined to Colo- 
nial work; for, of course, 
one cannot well have shut- 
ters on group windows or 
casements. Interior blinds 
have almost totally disap- 
peared; the more conve- 
nient and less costly shade 
roller has taken their 
place. But outside shut- 
ters still stay, not only be- 
cause they are convenient 
but because they are often 
very necessary to the de- 
sign. Take the lowest 
picture at the right side of 
page 13: the shutters give 
a most needful note of 
otherwise 


(Continued on page 65 














The Kind of a Roof for Your House 


THE VARIOUS MATERIALS ADAPTABLE TO COUNTRY HOUSES—THEIR RELATIVE ADVANTAGES. COSTS. ENDUR- 
ANCE, AND FIREPROOFING QUALITIES--IMPORTANT THINGS TO DISCUSS BEFORE THE HOUSE IS COMPLETED 





Cn B , 
tan Bulkle Mary H. Northend and Others 

-_ | raphrass Ay it may with equal truth those metals, in the form of tin, zine, copper and lead, that are 
( that a | tighter than it eakest part casionally used on sloping roofs to obtain a particular effect and 
and genera that weakest rt serve an unusual purpose; but as a 
he re othe rule these materials, except in the 
, case of metal imitating the form 
! of tiles, are generally used upon 

i ! flat roofs. 
iat lirst, as to the shingle roof: in 
those localities where shingles of 
i good quality can be obtained for 
cl ! between $3.50 and $4.50 a thou 
bu sand there can be no question but 
a em that this makes a satisfactory ma 
w! terial for the ordinary dwelling. It 
ti is generally tighter than most slate 
i or tile roofing, because the very 
ra moisture that creeps into the roof 
crevices and occasion trouble, 
‘ causes the individual shingles to 
wa rool expand and so close up the smaller 
mil ta crevices through which the moisture 
quest might run or blow. Shingles are 
am t of vi if also, in the main, attractive in ap 
nat pearance. If put on without ap 
it ies the question as to the If the slates are graded toward the ridge pole, a more pleas- plied color pigment of any kind, 
Re monies petition of thy ing effect is produced. Notice here also the varying uses) i}... eventually become verv dark 
santa! of metal casements. Charles A. Platt, architect and biack in color. het for several 
In clwellis mstructio | course, the flat roof is not an im vears previous (in part depending upon the location of the house 
portant part of the probl lat roots often occur over piazzas, near the seashore or otherwise) they continue to develop varying 

make the floor ft sleeping porch r occupy portions of the shades of attractive weathered gray. 

main roof known a leck Decks generally occur in design Che life of the shingled roof varies from ten to twenty years. 
ing a large house, when depending upon the 
it is desirable to keep steepness of its pitch 
ridge or roof line low and its location and ex 
and increase the length posure to weather or 


at the same time that the points of the com 
pass. <A flat pitched 
roof will rot out soon- 


er than a steep pitched 


the height of a build 


is decreased But the 
problem of the flat 





root » little concert roof: shingles laid up- 
the dwelling that on a roof overhung by 
may well be set to one trees and much in 
side shadow will not last 
Roofin na nearly as long as when 
terial tor " ed the house is open to 
roof, selected for « currents of air and the 
ru ibout in ( drying rays of the sun. 
lowin ler: | ind The shingles of a less 
cheapest, shingk nex! perfect grade are, of 
in price, shingles Shingles are sometimes laid in double thickness every few courses to keep the house in course, shorter - lived 
dipped in preservative scale. [his place shows a good use of horizontal lines across a house. Albro & than those freer from 
stain: third. slate of the Lindeburg, architects imperfections; and as 
cheaper quality : fourth the cost and labor of 
some of the patent roofs of various compositions ; fifth come some laying is the same in both cases, it is generaliy real economy to 
varieties of roofing tile and the better qualities and the more ex- use only the best quality of seasoned cedar shingles on house 
pensive methods of laying slate; last, the most expensive types of roofs, particularly if the pitch is flatter than ninety degrees. 
tile roofing. This list might be further expanded by including Of shingles to be found in stock, cedar—white or red—is the 
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generally favered material. There are other shingles, to be sure: 
cypress and redwood, for instance. The latter, particularly, is 
cheaper and easier to obtain in the Western than the Eastern 
market. In northern latitudes the redwood shingles have some 
times not been satisfactory from the fact that they come in such 


large widths that, when filled with moisture and frozen by a sud- 
den change in the weather, they are apt to split along the grain 


of the wood under the action of the slight pressure exerted by 


the upcurving uneven edges of the shingles beneath. This occa 
sionally opens up crevices through which the next rainstorm finds 
an opening into the house below. Cypress or cedar shingles 


should both be laid up about the same distance to the weather, 
although the commercial 
shingle is growing thinner 
and shorter with each pass 
ing season and now barely 
covers eighty-five surface 
feet when it formerly cov 
ered one hundred. The cy- 
press shingle comes in larger 
sizes and can be laid up in 
larger widths. Besides, it 
has obtained the reputation 
of extreme durability. The 
ordinary exposure of the 
cedar shingle is 4% inches 
when on the roof, and not 
exceeding 5 inches when on 
the wall, and this gives the 
roof the appearance of being lined across with narrow strips 
that sometimes succeed in making the material too small and 
characterless on a large and boldly designed dwelling. In that 
case the architect has still at his command the larger and heavier 
cypress shingles, or occasionally he restores the proper scale to 
his design by doubling the shingles in every four or five courses, 
obtaining from the heavier shadow cast by this greater thickness 
a grouping of the small shingle units into greater divisions of 
more size, giving them importance on the design, This, of 
course, adds to the expense and—in some localities—may posst- 
bly slightly increase the tendency of the shingle to rot where the 
double courses retain the moisture and cut out the ventilation. 
In some country locations, native shingles can be bought as low 
as $2.00 and $2.50 a thousand, but these are made from softer 
woods, often without regard to the direction of the grain; and 
they rarely—or never—can be obtained without a great number 
of knots, which add neither to the appearance of the roof nor to 
the life of the shingle after it has been secured in place. 


A mottled effect produced by unstained shingles allowed to weather 


for a time is attractive 






The appearance of a tile roof is improved when the various tiles are left 
open at the eaves, producing the interesting wave line 


Ly means of stain, the shingle is adapted to run almost the 
entire gamut of color expression. [Barring the fact that the 
darker wood shingle—such as the redwood or red cedar shingle— 
will not take the lighter sta’ns without considerably modifying the 
color pigment, the white cedar can be toned from the most deli- 
cate shades up to the darkest, the latter obtainable only in the 
larker grained woods, If stained, the shingle should be dipped 
Lefore placing upon the roof, so that not only the outer exposed 
face, but the butts, the sides and even the back receive a thorough 
coating of the pigment, or the preservative. In this way the life 
of a shingle is considerably prolonged. If stain is applied to 
shingles after they are laid upon the roof, it should be of the 
thinnest possible quality. A 
thick stain will merely run 
down to the lower edge of 
the butt and form a ridge 
above which water collects, 
having a tendency to rot 
the shingle course below. 
aint produces the same re- 
sult to even a greater de- 
gree. Therefore a painted 
roof lasts less time than a 
natural shingled roof. A 
shingled roof, covered with 





a thick coat of stain after 
the shingles are laid, is like 
ly to last less time than if 
the shingles were left nat 
ural; and the adding of the stain to the shingle by dipping before 
it is put in place will probably increase the life of the wood in 
the neighborhood of twenty to twenty-five per cent. This just 
about pays for the extra expense of stain and dipping, but the 
advantage—aside from the fact that it is so easy by the use of 
stains to bring the roof into its proper harmony of any color 
scheme desired—lies in the fact that the color of the roof ts kept 
pleasing from the very moment of laying up to the very end of 
the life of the material. The dipped shingle, of course, absorbs a 
little more of the material than when it is applied with a brush, 
and it is aiso considered more of a bother to lay by carpenters, 
and consequently it costs a little bit more on both these items ; 
but it is well worth the additional sum. 

In using color on shingles, especially in the darker tones, the 
result is likely to be too dense, heavy and “stodgy” in effect. In 
the lighter shingle colors the different texture of the wood, and 
the varying amount of stain it may absorb by its varying porous 
qualities, make certain minor gradations that soften the effect of 





The use of shingles may be varied to produce pattern effects of various 
lines such as is shown here 
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the metal is eaten out ver rapidly, 
an lea result from that ius In 
orn ise in acid is for it il 
attect he etal cruitte 1 col 
ductor ind eat them i \ ne 
flashing will last as long 1 e shingl 
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anent ! terials as late rT tile 
Next let us consider slat 
this is wenerally the material next 
available in the price scale It 1 


not generall understood = that 


neither slate vor tile, of them 
selve makes tight roof he 
crevices that occur in between are 
so large and open that snow will 


creep up under the courses m cold 


weather and melt the next warm 
spell, so entering the house be 
neath unless some preventive ts 
taken lhe same 1s ever re 
true of the tile than of the slat 
‘Lheretore it 1s necessat in u 

either material, to have a heavy 
papel coating with well-lapped 


edges, that is of itself impervious 
to moisture, placed outside the 
boarding, and if a material ot a 


certain spongy quality can be used, 


so that it will close up tightly around all nails, the best result ts 


likely to be obtained This can sometimes be done with a tar 


paper, or with certain papers, of a rubber-like consistency. Once 


the roof is made tight m this way, the outer surtacing, either of 


? +] 


tile or slate, may be applied with perfect safety, and either mate 
rial ensures a durability to the roof, as well as a protection, in 
case of fire on adjaming property, from the non-inflammable 


mature of the material emploved, that is not the case with wood 





Flat tile or shingle tile is used to good effect, is very 
adaptable and is less weight than the ordinary type 


Uhe slight irregularity in the laying of the old tile roof produced 
interesting texture effects 


\ few ears ago, slate, when used, was either of the densest 
| most evenly selected black, as smooth in surface and texture 


and as thin as was possible to be obtained, or—this in the period of 


the Mansard roof house—it was sometimes cut to hexagonal, dia- 


mond or other forms of geometrical shape, and laid in alternate 
layers or strata of contrasting colors generally such as black or 
red [o-day—largely through missionary propaganda and ad- 
vertising efforts, all this has been changed. The endeavor now is 
to obtain a slate roof of irregular texture, and of varied color and 
thickness. It has been shown how, in English and*other foreign 
roofing of older times, the slate was 
selected and laid so that the heavier 


larger pieces were around the eaves 


=. 4 : “7D os ; 
re of 
- . ‘. 7 cae 7 


and then were nicely graduated in 
size and thickness as the roof neared 
the ridge course, where the smallest 
and thinnest slates were used. Thus 
beauty was obtained from irregularly 
cut slate, in the resulting charm of tex- 
ture and softening of shadows upon 
the roof. A method of mixing slate 
so as to use the varying colors of dif- 
ferent qualities upon the same roof, 
is by employing mottled purple and 
green with the solid purple and green 
slate, for instance, to blend the two 
colors together, or gray and green 
upon the same roof, along with other 
combinations available within the 
scope of the material. Of course, 





either of these methods adds expense 
of assorting and handling, and this 
expense is increased when an attempt 
is made to grade and select the slates 
for varying rows for their thickness 
and size. 

It is true that the effect of a “mixed 
slate” roof may be obtained at a less 

expense by the use of “fading” 

slate, generally of little thickness, 
ce when after a few years consider- 
able variety of tones in the vari- 
ous slates will be brought out from 
the action of the air alone, but in 
this case there is some uncertainty 
as to the final result, and often 
some slate turns a most unpleasant 
rusty yellow. This makes the 
cheapest form of slate roof, Of 
course, the cost of the slate also 
increases directly as its thickness 
is increased The commercial 
slate is generally of '4” thickness, 
3/16” being sometimes marketed ; 
but unless the material is very firm 
in texture, this thickness is likely 
to break or crack, when various 
slates may drop off of the roof and 
give an opportunity for the weath- 
er to penetrate the house below. 

\WWe sometimes see a small cottage with slates of enormous 
thickness, entirely out of scale with the design employed on the 
roof. At other times we see slates for five or six rows in one 
size, and then suddenly change to a 2” or 1” less exposure for 
the next five or six rows, producing a distressing crudity of effect 
because the difference is immediately apparent to the eye. In 

(Continued on page 68) 
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"Town and (ourt, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
OF SUPPLY AND THE 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF EACH AND THE 


BY CHRARBRLES:-&. 


\TER supply means so little to some in- 
different house owners before the house 
is built that it is not surprising that many 
mistakes are made in providing a water 
supply which proves inadequate after the 
house is completed. Most mistakes be- 
come apparent when it is too late to cor- 
rect them, for many house owners are so 
anxious to begin actual building opera- 
tions, and they spend so much time over 
house plans and so little over that more 
prosaic side of the problem, the water 
supply, that the latter is often neglected. 





Nothing is more necessary for the successful operation cf the 


various departments of the house than pure water and plenty of it. 


\t the beginning of planning—yes, 


even before the building site 
is purchased— 


consideration should be given this all important 
branch of work and the owner should ask himself these ques- 
tions: “Where will the supply of water come from? Is it pure? 
Will it prove abundant? Can it be economically piped to the 
house ?”’ 

Those who live in town will not find it necessary to consider 
the problem quite so minutely as those who live in the country, 
but town dwellers should understand something about the source 
of their drinking water and the proper way to pipe it to the 
house for connecting with the various plumbing fixtures. 

When one is contemplating purchasing a lot in a town where 
one has never lived, it will be well to investigate the water sup- 
ply proposition before buying a lot. Procure a sample of the 
water and have it tested. This can be done by any chemist and 
the charge for such service is so slight that it is well worth while. 
It is also well to ascertain what the local water pressure is, to 





WATER SUPPLY IN THE SELE 


Sy 


-CTION OF RURAL PROPERTY—THE VARIOUS SOURCES 


MEANS WITH WHICH THEY MAY BE UTILIZED—THE MODERN SYSTEMS IN USE, THE 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE 
wWarre, je, M. A. ©. A. 


BEST ARE OPERATED 


make sure that it is sufficient to provide for a copious supply of 
water to the house at all times when brought through a %4 inch 
service pipe (the standard size for services allowed by most 
municipal water works). 

Although a 34 inch pipe is usually the largest tap that will be 
allowed by the water company on its mains, it is frequently pos- 
sible to take more than one 34 inch tap for large houses where 
a % inch flow of water might be insufficient. 
I 


Thus two or three 
inch or 34 inch taps can sometimes be taken from the main, 
bringing them by means of bends into a single 114 inch service 
line to the house. On large places where there is to be a house 
of good size as well as a garage this is a good way to do. 

All water pipes inside the house should drain back to the main 
shut-off just inside the cellar wall so that in the event of closing 
up a house in winter during the absence of the owner, water can 
be shut off and the entire contents of the pipes drained to prevent 
freezing. It is also an advantage to have every subsidiary line 

of pipe fitted with a 

; PRESSURE “TANK valve so that one 
i ee line can be shut off 

r 3 7, . ind drained without 

! \ interfering with the 
/ operation of any 

= other. In making 
— repairs this will be 
found a great con- 
venience and it is 
surprising that more 
owners do not insist 
For small houses the hand pump instead of upon this method of 


a power-driven one may be used for se- piping when it costs 
curing compression so little more than 
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The best type of windmill installation has a 


—— 4 pin A AE doe ea en pressure tank in the basement 
GASOLINE - ENGINE <p hentic scagarben We zap 
‘AND - PUMP- lime that it is it ills in the tank, releasing an automatic switch which starts the 
A pressure tank supplied with water by mean possible to get up a ump again and forces more water into the tank, thus again in- 
of a ga olin engine ind pump ‘ oc lather A th it reasing pressure, \\ hen the pressure has arisen to the proper 
Phere ire everal point a switch automatically shuts off power and the pump stops. 
» soften hard water for the bat! Of course when soft water in addition to hard water is piped to 
f h f wader or lumps t e put into water the various fixtures, a third pipe line and faucet are required at 
e wate nro itelv “soft.” but each fixture hus, hot soft water is delivered at one, cold soft 
iter at another and cold hard water at the third. In many 
ouses soft water is carried simply to the laundry tubs, hard 
be vater being used at the kitchen sink and in the bathrooms. 
> WHnTED. n¥ When special soap is used to counteract the effect of hard water 
RON 5 — this is a fairly satisfactory way. 
- es r a — OVERTLOW Instead of using a pressure tank operated by electric motor or 
Ga tT - gas engine, many house owners install pressure tanks, operated 
> « by a hand pump. With these it is necessary to pump the tank 
hh - “ ¥/- VALVE: | only about three-quarters full of water once in so many hours, 
nd tit Dit x eae gee PET lepending upon the amount of water used. This is a perfectly 
ia | ; “3 NCRETF practical installation for small houses where consumption of 
» nlac : vater is not too large, for hand pumps operate easily by means 
» hes f a lever pulled forward and backward. 
; ie * When the municipal water supply is taken from a river or 
Ise i eee ss lake the water is usually sufficiently soft for all purposes, mak 
Se } ng it unnecessary to have an independent soft water supply. In 
» offset me f these A concrete cistern renders moun- this case the owner need merely have the water tested to make 
( ve tain spring water available sure that it is pure and fit to use. 
y , . to For those who cannot use, 
ll a separate wat ,} TINTS) .watre-krveit Z or do not desire to use the 
; om ' ands a l RESTRVOR municipal water system. there 
an etthonne ~ . VAY Screen are many ways open to pro 
vie GI cure an efficient, adequate sup 
ement d » —— < V Ris . ply of pure water. The first 
, ' rd DAM | 4 es — thing the country house owner: 
the roof b . ' VA |r should consider is the source 
, Bes 4 VALVE b 4 of his water supply, for upon this source de 
, essio Nr : % pends the proper system for piping water 
erated by a put run by a pers _ id to the house. For instance, if the new house 
electri ‘tor workis ‘BAY is in the mountains a most practical solution of the 
the pump forcing wate! ail — ——— V7 problem may be to tap a spring high up on the moun 
fenwn +1 tern into the pressure — Zaza a tain side, piping water down to the house. Or in a 
tank, the latter being a_ boiler-plate PIT: more level country if water is to be brought from a 
tank built to withstand considerable The hydraulic ram system is simple stream or pool a hydraulic ram may be advisable to 
pressure lorein vater into the and effective force it into the house. A driven or dug well may be 
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more advisable than 
either, the water be- 
=| ing discharged by a 
| compressed air out- 
fit contained direct- 
ly at the well, or the 





AUTOMATIC 4 water may be sucked 
aoee. * 4 to the house by 
‘) means of a pump in 

i the basement of the 

eo. | = \ a ; ©} house and forced to 

}} the various fixtures 

— CO a pressure tank. 

This electric switch automatically controls the By far the ma- 
electrically driven outfit jority of country 


houses are supplied 
with water from a dug or driven well and this is usually the most 
satisfactory solution of the water supply problem. Whether to 
dig a well or “drive” one is largely a matter to be determined by 
local conditions. Old farms, so often bought and modernized, 
usually have a dug well somewhere on the place which in many 
cases proves adequate to supply the estate with water. In using 
an old well of this sort, however, one should be particular that 
it is located far enough from buildings to admit of no contamina- 
tion. The water should be tested and pronounced pure. 

It is general practice now in most. 
sections of the country to “drive” 
wells instead of digging them, for the 
former kind can be sunk to a deeper 
level than is usually possible with 
dug wells, making it possible. to tap 
that larger and purer supply of water 
which lies deep below the surface. 
Driven wells vary in depth from 
thirty or sixty feet to 300 feet or 
more, according to location. The pro 
cess consists in boring or “driving” a 
hole (usually four to six inches in 
diameter) by means of a well drill- 
ing machine (operated by a profes 
sional well-driver), the hole after- 
wards being filled with pipe (called 
“casing”’) to which the pump is sub- 
sequently attached. Prices for these 
driven wells vary in different sec- 
tions of the country but average about as follows: Six inches in 
diameter, $2.25 per foot; 5 inches, $1.75; 4% 
cluding the casing. 

Many houses located in mountain districts are fed adequately 
with pure water from a spring by the 
simple means of pipes laid from the 
spring to the house. When the spring 
is high enough above the house to give 
a good head of water at the fixtures 
this is a practical way to get a supply 
of water. After locating a spring that 
flows throughout the year, a concrete 
cistern should be built, enclosing it, 
containing pure sand in the bottom 
through which the spring can bubble. 
The outlet pipe (from which water 
flows to the house) should be covered 
with a fine, copper wire screen to pre- 
vent any sediment from entering the 
pipe line. At the top of the cistern 
build an iron or wooden cover. With a 
flowing spring of capacity to fill and 


inches, $1.50, in- 








The compressed air 
system with lift- 
ing apparatus in- 
side the well is 
a great saver of 





A basement pressure tank equipped with an electrically 
driven pump 





space and the water does not stand in a tank 


maintain a good sized cistern (holding—say 120 barrels), there 
should be an adequate supply of water. 

If the spring is not situated high enough above the level of the 
house to give good head to the water it will be necessary to in- 
stall a hydraulic ram below the spring to force water into the 
house under pressure. A hydraulic ram is an ingenious little de- 
vice by which water lifts itself from pool to house. The flow of 
water from the pool to the ram by force of gravity propels a 
column of water upward to the house, a portion of the water be- 
ing wasted in the operation. Water at the house end of the line 
is stored up in a storage tank (from which it flows by gravity to 
the fixtures) or it can be delivered to a pressure tank for feeding 
the fixtures. The hydraulic ram works simply by utilizing the 
weight of a body of water to drive a comparatively small amount 
to a considerable height. When once installed it needs practically 
no repair or attention and it has no operating expense. 

The same conditions that control the use of spring water for 
supplying a country house also control any stream, pool or lake 
from which the owner may desire to obtain the water supply for 
his house, bearing in mind always, that no source of water should 
be considered until it has first been tested by a reliable chemist. 

In many instances a hydraulic ram works well at stream or 
pool, or frequently it is more practical to use a compressed air 
outfit for forcing water from the source of supply to the house. 
For the benefit of the reader who is considering water supply for 
his country place it may be well to 
review here a few of the standard 
systems which are available for this 
purpose. 

In the first place, there is always 
the windmill outfit where a windmill 
located directly over a driven or dug 
well pumps water into a high tank 
from which it is delivered by force 
of gravity to the various fixtures in 
the house. There is no reason for 
windmills being the unsightly stacks 
they so often appear. By inclosing 
the framework to harmonize with the 
architectural scheme of the outbuild- 
ings proper, much more pleasing ap- 
pearance is obtained, or, as is shown 
in the illustration at the head of this 

article, the windmill may be of 
the decorative as well as prac- 
tical Holland type. A success 








Y 2 ful method when it is desired 
—A ¢ =) to do the pumping by means of 
Yj | ~ * a windmill is to provide 
Y || pe ix a pressure tank in the 
ZZ - 
Y “> basement of the house 
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to which water is pumped by the wind- 

mill and whence it is delivered to the 

various fixtures by pressure of the tank. This 

removes the possibility of a frozen tank in the 
winter time. 

Generally speaking, there are two 

types of pressure tank systems—those 

(Continued on page 53) 














Mistakes We Made In Building Our House 


\ PERSON 
rO LIGHT 


\l 


CHARLES 
| | iK¢ hal ( the average 

USE ildes We | in architect, and told him before 
thought we 
found how 


~~ 


; ; 


in ‘ ncation wila we 
house we 
housebuilders pay much 
might add—to their 
health of the family 
We did 


of the necessity of 


onstruc ted. 





has to be placed over 
The 


when it is 


always objectionable. 
it 
evelop underneath the coal, making 
We found out also 
could fifty 
for range and furnace 
early fall. In our case 

When planning 
hat there is sufficient coal space 
upply of coal, and that no piping 


al rushing against 


and repair it. 


we Save 


hou ekeepers 

aol kal 
luring the late summer or 
of 1] 


turnace t be et, see tft 


ten dollars a vear. 


TY 


1 


ir it lor the entire 
a position where it can be 


ithout undue labor when the furnace is coaled 


in the way will be in 


indled ea 


We 


have many times wished we had planned for this when we 
built our home, and we could easily have done so with no extra 
expense 
Outside flap folding cellar doot hould be avoided. They 
very expensive to keep in repair; slamming them down will 
njure their hing | the wood also rots rapidly away. An 
linary d n the e of the house is vastly superior. Then 
ere is no v to clean off the cellar doors in the winter time, 
o the ceze 1 e outside kinds do, and in summer a 
( re¢ ed, thus larg ventilating the cellar 
\ or | ( the e of the house can often be arranged to 
cl re e kitche ta leading to the cellar Such 
irran ( nize ce, ¢ ( illy if the back stairs 
first flex e locat rectly over the cellar 
\ littl plan etails will save much 
uabl 
he cella ld be provid vith plenty of windows opening 
ectly to t itside air, and not underneath piazzas as a number 
rs d wil ( » they do not ventilate as the, 
uld. If ire door used it mnection with a door set in 
ice ouse, al number of windows, the air 
‘ ella be ke I ind eet People sometimes 
ler h id air f llar nes through the house 
It Y easily, thro the wall rectly from the cellar 
Also a dan ll make the t ms very unpleasant 
vie 
Our pla ( f the kitchen range to be set in 
the chimne ul it found impossible to do this because suf 
ent space ha el lowed for the range and hot-water 
wiler next to it, also two doot ne opening into the pantry, 
e other in e | ir e door being located on each side 
f the rang The range therefore was set next to the chimne\ 
vaste d room is always at a premium in a kitchen 


was much warmer in hot weather This same 


f cle ible f 1 third story room—through which 
the same | é mney passed on its wav to the roof—to have 
, viditior wi) W The plans showed a window on eacl 


K. 


EXPERIENCE IN HOME-MAKING AND THE ERRORS IT BROUGHT 
AND 


OTHER ,VITAL ; CONSIDERATIONS 


FARRINGTO 


N 


side of the chimney, but it was possible to place but one. Mis- 
takes like this are very common in plans, strange to say, and the 
housebuilder should plainly state the number of windows he must 
have to his architect, and leave nothing to chance. 

A range for the kitchen with one large oven instead of two 
smaller ones we have found from actual tests to be far more 
serviceable, and we discarded our two oven range for one with 
The two oven ranges have of course a much 
larger fire pot and consequently burn a far greater amount of 
coal. At most times a single oven with a shelf in it will give an 
abundance of room for the cooking of an average family. In 
such cases if a double oven stove is used it causes needless ex- 
pense. We found this so after a thorough trial. Also we had 
too much hot water as too large a water back came with the 
large fire pot, and we wasted much water by being obliged to 
let it off at frequent intervals to prevent damage to our boiler 
by steam from overheated water. All such details one learns from 
experience, but it is costly ; a far better way is to learn from others 
and make a right selection at the start. Of course unless such 
matters are brought before a housebuilder’s attention they will 
probably not be considered. Few persons think to inquire about 
the size of the fire pot, this of course determining the amount of 
coal the range will burn. Small details as regards attachments, 
finish, ete., are usually considered, but the important item as to 
how much coal the range will burn is too often entirely ignored. 

A combination gas and coal range is a nice thing to have and 
much room in the kitchen. Our kitchen was not well 
ventilated ; windows should be provided on at least two sides of 
a kitchen so as to secure sufficient air from outside. 

The back stairs leading from the kitchen to the second story 
also a failure. Care in designing them was not used, 
consequently sufficient space was not left to make stairs with 
square platforms at the turns. Instead, the steps at the turns 
were of the kind that go to a point at one side. This, of course, 
the stairs dangerous, yet such stairs are used. Do not 
rem to be used in your home; a very bad accident is likely 
time. Our third story stairs were also poorly 


a single oven. 


saves 


were 


makes 
allow tl 

occur at any 
planned. A room above them made it impossible for a large 
piece of furniture to be carried up them to the store room located 
on the third floor. Insist upon having stairs which are designed 
for use, and which will allow furniture to be taken up or down 
them without damaging woodwork or walls. Ours are not so 
and we have suffered much inconvenience thereby. Insist also 
that hand rails shall be placed on them. Without hand rails stairs 
are very dangerous, but ours did not have them until we put them 
up at considerable expense after living in our home awhile. 

A servant’s bathroom was built off the laundry without the 
cellar being built underneath it. Under no circumstances allow 
such a thing to be done in any house you build. The warm air 
from the cellar, of course, could not protect the plumbing, and 
each winter much damage resulted. The idea that warm air from 
the laundry and kitchen would warm this extension proved an 
absolutely mistaken one. It necessary to have the space be- 
tween the floors warm also to prevent damage to the traps. 
Building the bathroom over the front door vestibule is also 
very bad practice. 


is 


a 
Often this is done in houses built these days 
when two bathrooms are provided, and even small houses are 
now provided with two bathrooms because the convenience of 
having them is becoming more and more realized. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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mes 
Rim sash ahiin finished and set on end may be 
fitted into a frame, making a row of casements 


‘Rim’ sash 


HE lure of the bargain-counter lies over us all—over you, sir, 

just as strongly as over madame, your wife. No, I’ll admit 
you don’t spend five dollars’ worth of time, temper and vitality 
to buy a yard of 12%c. stuff for 114c.; but you do chase rain- 
bows even more industriously, when it’s a question of building 
your house. You are going to get a home at a most wonderfully 
low cost—you are going to buy your material yourself, and hire 
your own workmen, and employ all sorts of startling innovations. 
Likewise (though you don’t know it) you are going to buy some 
very valuable experience—and pay full price for it, too! 





I have tried all ways of building; and absolutely the cheapest 
Make 


way is to have one general contract to cover everything. 
one man respon- 
sible, and then 
hold him respon- 
sible. Otherwise 
you'll be met with 
the endless cry, 
“That’s not my 
fault!” The 
workmen make a 
glaring mistake, 
for example; to 
correct it will 
waste your mate- 
rial most shame- 
fully—but nobody 
is responsi- 


Ann 




















ble! Some enter- 

prising small boys 

enter the un- oe 
ei 





guarded building, 
and merrily do a 
few hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of 
damage; of 
course the fore- 
man ought to 
have locked the 
door, but he didn’t, and as a result nobody is responsible! 

Not so long since, I overheard two mechanics talking: 

“Say, the boss’s doin’ this here job by the day, ain’t he?” 

“No, by contract.” 

“Oh, that’s a different story; we want to quit loafin’, then, an’ 
git a move on us; didn’t know it was a contract job!” 

Such a conversation is characteristic, and merely shows that 
anyone not fully familiar with the details of building is certain 








SUGGESTIONS OF 
USING MATERIALS—SAVING IN STRUCTURE AND PLAN 
—INGENIOUS WAYS OF USING STOCK 





These two houses containing about the same amount of space show a considerable difference in 
cost. The design at the left cannot use stock lengths of joists and rafters as can that at the right. 
This latter shows possible saving in walls at the eaves and in construction of dormers 


POSSIBLE LOW COST METHODS OF 
WOODWORK TO 
GOOD ADVANTAGE 


BY WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLE 


to be very much disappointed when he launches himself in the 
midst of its complexities. 
3ut there is a way of cutting the cost of the small house 
Economical Design. The saving that one can effect by proper 
care in this is sometimes very startling indeed. For instance, | 
recently planned two houses; in one I was left free to follow my 
own inclinations, but in the other I wasn’t. The cost of the first 
was $1.67 per square foot of floor area, whereas the second was 
$2.19, an increase of over thirty per cent.! 
Now, the saving wasn’t in any one large item: it was in a 
ereat number of small items. These are worth considering. 
Here are cross-sections through two small houses. There's 
just about the same 
amount of space 
" in each, but I'll 
Ba wager that the one 
at the left will cost 
fully twenty per 
cent. more than the 
other. The rooms, 
for instance, are 12 
feet wide, just 8 




















inches too much 

for a 12-foot joist, 

Oo j and so the next 
size— 14-foot — 

eri SY must be_ used, 
ao thereby wasting 16 

in i VA inches. The house 

f at the right is made 

eb — a trifle narrower, 
Zé. - and we use 12-foot 
>} = joists with no 
, = waste at all. So 
with wae rafters: 





we just can’t use 
20-foot lengths in 
the first house, and 
have to use two I2- 
footers—22-foot rafters are very seldom carried in stock. That 
means additional labor and material for bracing and splicing, 
whereas the slant of rafters in the other design is so adjusted 
that 20-foot sticks are just long enough. 

The eaves of the first house are open, with finished show- 
rafters of 3” x 6” yellow pine; the second house has closed eaves, 
carried by rough pieces of 2” x 3”. That also means the omission 
of 4 feet of brick wall. Finally, the right-hand house has sloping 
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is peaked-top dor- doorways with sidelights are high-priced when made “special ; 
but with a stock five-cross-panel door, a pair of stock eight-light 
er the house sash, two cupboard doors and some stock molding, a very satis- 
house when factory substitute can be had; or, by using three cupboard sash 
and glazing them with simple leaded glass in 
= Colonial pattern, one can get still better 
L an 
 o < effects. 
re out > 7 For very large windows having more than 
en , V/A | aw? twelve panes, “factory” sash can be had. 


These will perhaps show some small defects, 
but a little paint and putty will cover up 
+ 3 et Ge Cc everything. 
bedroon | = Now, many will insist on hardwood finish. 
and a hall ? Vi an Oe Pn "a can buy it for almost the same as soft 
emes art <a, cal" wood,” they say. Quite true; but it takes 
Overburned bricks when laid with the twice as long to install, and you pay your 
be expecte | headers to the weather give an inter- carpenter a good stiff sum for this. Cypress, 
pine or redwood will stain up very attractive- 
ly; even hemlock, 
so treated, has a 
wonderfully 
beautiful grain, 
and has been used 
in some very cost 
ly houses. 

Be careful of 
the stairway: 
quirks, twists and 
spirals are ver) 
costly things. If 


esting effect of color and pattern 
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you study some of 

t lhe house at the left would be very much more expensive to heat that than at the right. The the best old Colo- 

rat t of the quare plan shows an economy of outside wall and a saving in passages to reach the bedrooms nial work. vou'll 

plan | be surprised to 

orget | th 4. ad find what extremely good results 

tect im -. -  « ea a *. were often obtained on very sim- 

expert nn TE Pe ’ ee ee ple lines. Fussiness doesn’t nec- 
ext 2 spunksenpmanninmanennetene ‘0 essarily spell beauty. 

One erious it * - 4 Now, another point. Perhaps 

ext nina | ; TP WURDE i a you have seen a most attractive 

ors, the } at ‘ | | y) | sa F little cottage of field-bowlders, 

in ae | lt Alig  * built for an absurdly small sum. 

ere Is oe: lgi.4 j AG 4 ; Exactly; field-stone could be had 

) . ™ — " _e seuliee sapotil : La the picking up, over there, 

ed | ' ecial | " oe ut you may have to pay a hun- 

ule , | $i ¢ BE | . dred miles of freight, besides 

m cot t 1 | : i! R three rehandlings; and so, stone 

la | \ | a will be the most expensive thing 





’ you can possibly use. Brick, we'll 
say, is made almost at your very 
door. Suppose you pick out the 
i Pp: overburned, blackened “arch” 
bricks, and use them. Build the 


ea nimens or and reseat ° 
the part of the architect, [1 . | wall so that only the ends of the 
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easier to mal e deta wo \ — + | =, Pak bricks show—no “stretchers” 
drawings for whatever quaint con ° { — ae : : whatever. ‘This gives a wonder- 
_ ; . _ . x , 7 ne eB , ' : i. : rey | Pmemnrrer ti fo “af y tully picturesque texture ; dark 
painfully to puzzle over stock ca eo LP Le: +> . --§ G.- ..- black-brown tones, with a sparkle 
, ait el - = [f a stock door is purchased the architect can combine stock Se eae a ee grin 
aielll Minodertall th ail sash and cupboard paneling, in an effective Colonial doorway adeed ; ; ss acta 

le can cet \lways use local materials as 
ising mate Casement w vs, for instance, do not come i far as you possibly can; a skilled architect can get yood results 
tock e takes ish, sets them on their sides and lets out of many old things, no matter how unpromising they may 
the carpenter make simple frames for them. Paneled wainscoting seem at first. Even concrete blocks will make most beautiful 
is €xtremely costly, but paneled cupboard doors are very cheap, little Colonial cottages, provided one insists on the smooth-face 
and one can make very satisfactory effects out of them. Colonial (Continued on page 52) 
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Ceilings should be low to gain the effect of homelikeness; when over 8 feet 6 inches the room is apt to appear ch 
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illy and stiff. Casement windows 


planned in rows are always attractive; this bay is seen from the outside in the lower picture on page twenty-four 


The Way the Architect Works 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE ESSENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS OF HOUSE 


PLANNING THAT EN- 


ABLES THE PROSPECTIVE HOUSE BUILDER TO CLARIFY HIS IDEAS—THE DETAILS THAT 
GO FOR COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE, AND ADD .TO THE APPEARANCE OF THE HOUSE 


HERE is in the lay mind 
. an ignorance of how an 
architect approaches the prob- 
lem of building a house and 
too often a misunderstanding 
of what he is trying to do. 
There is an idea altogether 
too common that the business 
of an architect is to hang trim 
ming on the outside of the 
building and to torture the in 
side into cozy corners, that he 
is a luxury, a sort of house 
milliner, a kind of parasite 
who expends his efforts in 
making a great number of 
superfluous drawings. It is 
the object of this paper to try 
to show the architect’s true 
function, his real relation to 
house building, and the meth- 
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ods which he follows to attain 
his ends. 

On an architect being in 
formed that his services are 
desired, the course of pro 
cedure as usual is as fol 
lows: first, he wishes to visit 
the land with the owner. 
What he is after is to learn 
the location, the existing sur 
roundings and what course 
the future development is like- 
ly to take, the points of the 
compass and the general lav 
of the land. Unless the land 
is approximately level it will 
be the part of wisdom to have 
a topographical survey, at 
least of so much as will be 
covered with the house and its 


accessories. The rougher the 
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Hb le ll note the position larger body of people who can better afford it, willing to increase 

e b i iracter of the sub-soil, the per-foot cost; that is, who only desire a small house but are 
f ng and sewer, note any willing to spend more than a minimum sum for it. It would 
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small house or cottage and spend on it 
use twice as large; 


l tile 


money gome 


here and there, hand 


pany of cunning wood 


fat a strictly 
when at best they wil 
We should, however, like to see 
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The waste spaces of a house may well be planned to accommodate 
closets and drawers or provide a window nook 





- ein eo B.S “ 
e! English half-timber houses, though more expensive than the house of square plan, have 
a charm unapproac hed by the buildings of flat exterior. 


a> 
for 
hewn 
aster work or the infinite pleasure 
jomery and simple 
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seem that thoughtful persons in comfortable circumstances would 
realize the fact that living in a home surrounded by the best 
work of gifted designers and 
skilled craftsmen is a source 
of real solid and lasting pleas- 
ure, a subtle influence to re- 
finement that makes for an 
increased appreciation of all 
the world’s art of every sort. 
Anyone who is at all sensitive 
to such things (and the hard- 
est head influenced more 
than it ever realizes) knows 
how he stands up straighter 
and holds his head higher be- 
fore a Whistler etching, a 
piece of old satsuma, gilded 
carcone or faded tapestry. 
Oscar Wilde said, “If I only 
could live up to my blue 
china,” and this is the feeling 
that soaks into one that is sur 
rounded by work that skillful 
men can do. 


is 


But to return to our draw- 
ing board. First, we have to 
determine the proper location 
of the main rooms. 
Consider the simplest 
form of | for a 
moment, rectan- 
gular. The _living- 
room and dining- 
room will each want 
southern stn, the din- 
ing-room should also 
have sun at breakfast 
time which determines 
for it a southeast 
corner. This will 
leave the southwest 
for the living-room. 
The fact that the con- 
nection between the 
dining-room and 
kitchen cannot be 
severed has reduced 
the possibilities so 
that with the dining- 
room on the south- 
east, we shall have 
our kitchen on the 
southeast. This 
leaves, by a process of 
elimination, only the 
southwest for our hall or if the living-room is given the whole 
west and side, our hall will come in the center on the north. 

This, we will find in the case we have taken, to be a sensible 
arrangement. 
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Allen W. Jackson, architect 


‘he kitchen finds itself.in the most undesirable corner where 
it belongs. It is a room that does not lack heat of its own and 
the pantry and refrigerator are about the only places in the house 
that should never see the sun. The front hall will also find itself 
in a location the least desirable for a room. 
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Having arrived at the disposition of our rooms in some such 
way as this, we can proceed to work shape, sizes and sub-divisions. 
The exact disposition of space in any larger or more elaborate 
house than this will not be possible to consider here. As in the 
openings of a game of chess, after the first few moves the possible 
ramifications become so num- 
erous and complicated that 
we are soon bewildered if we 
try to learn them all; so here, 
too, the simple beginning of 
the four room plan is enough. 
Once we make our start cor- 
rectly we may amplify as 
much as we please and as we 
expand the possible arrange- 
ments become infinite. 

On the second floor, we 
shall not try for any archi- 
tecture, but the problem will ‘i 
become one of packing in as fj 
many rooms as will dovetail 
together with no space left 
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It is well for the amateur a toREmove> [- 
planner not to forget here cer- a: ee 
tain uninteresting but stern it 
necessities that if ignored will | 
cause confusion later. For Siii\00i0N0i 





instance, certain carrying 
partitions must run up 
through the house, 
one above the other 
for economy of fram- 
ing so that joists of 
too great length and 
consequent depth need 
not be used. This will 
fix certain second 
floor partitions. The 
direction of these 
joists must also be 
considered so that the 
house will be tied to- 
gether at the roof 
plate. Otherwise, the 
thrust of the rafters 
would tear it asunder. 

The various plumb- 
ing fixtures should be 
kept over each other 
for the sake of econo- 
my. The stairs are 
one of the few things 
that will admit of no 
squeezing. In order 
not to hit one’s head, 
a certain amount of 
room must be allowed 
for them, and if they take up too much room in the hall the hall 
must be made larger and not the stairs smaller. We must be 
careful not to deceive ourselves on paper. The head room under 
roofs must also be gone into carefully to avoid disappointment 
later in the attic rooms. 

Speaking in a general way of houses having the same floor 
area, the advantage of the square over the long narrow plan is 
that of greater compactness. It results in being more easily 
heated, in shorter distances from one room to another and that 
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Among the conveniences that may be planned for is an automatic ash 
sifter connected directly with the kitchen range 





This house has a variety of elevations without extreme irregularity of plan. The porch 
roof provides a possibility for a sleeping porch with iron awning supports as suggested 


there are a greater number of rooms that will have windows on 
two sides, while the expense of the house per square foot will be 
less than in the long house. On the other hand, in the long house 
we are able to get our kitchen and nursery further from our 
bedrooms. There is an immense gain in the exterior appearance 
of the building in that we shall 
have one dimension greater 
than the others, thus avoiding 
the chunkiness of the cubical 
mass. More seclusion may be 
had for the various rooms and 
a livelier sense of interest 
created because of the greater 
mi variety of the plan. There is 

nothing reticent about a square 
i house; on entering the front 
door the whole thing is ap- 
ty parent. In the other, it is im- 


YS WIRE MESA "possible to tell what we shall 
th find around the next corner. 
\ It is not until we have our 


plan roughly blocked out as 
ey above, that the architect will 
CINDERS give much thought to the ex- 
L asalnsioniat terior expression. To be sure, 

he will probably have given 
some consideration to the ap- 
pearance of the building but it 
is not until the plan is determin- 
ed and its essentials well fixed 
that he will give any 
serious attention to 
the appearance of the 
outside. Considering 
the elevations, he will 
first determine 
whether it is to be 
formal or informal in 
character, whether he 
will try for symmetry 
with its accompanying 
dignity or for the 
picturesqueness _ that 
may easily result 
from an_ informal 
rambling treatment. 
The nature of the 
building, its surround- 
ings, and the predilec 
tions of the owner, 
will all be factors that 
assist him to arrive at 
his decision; the pri- 
ority of the plan over 
the elevations and the 
greater amount of 
study going into it is 
a matter which is not 
understood by the uninitiated. It is the plan that is the important 
thing and it must govern the elevations. We shall expect, how- 
ever, that each will make concessions of a minor nature to the 
other, but whatever the esoteric relationship may be it is almost 
always to be noted that a thoroughly good plan arrived at after 
careful study, will find as its concomitant a set of elevations 
waiting ready to clothe it without strain or effort. If one takes 
care of the plan, the elevations will take care of themselves, 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Vital Functions of Light 
in the Home 


HOW LIGHT INFLUENCES MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONS—THE QUESTION OF EYE STRAIN—MEANS 
OF LIGHTING THAT MAY PRODUCE THE ATMOS- 
PHERE OF HOME—HOW TO REMEDY PRESENT EVILS 





I {(FODINI 
i? é r Wt ¢ 1iing evus 
; é re éad wt nome iving We lve a etter 
department of the home wi 
mestion of illumination ts answered to-day with little 
ire entirely unaware J the vast possidiutiiies of lighi 
{ Ce wu } ur neaitin and 
j ry Godinez has ent much time and careful research in this 
wre f mas inal Wil awaren ir dormant sensibilities 
f the jhest order wn that he offers a remedy for . . 
rent le dovs not ad tte any definite equipment, but the manutacturer Ot 
€ of is own lo vest advantage, and what lighting accessories for 
” er nm thts articie ne telis nis reader iy tne . 
re - se Ppaeed “ es & ce the data which has been 
I i ; ie nue | VoHticds €17 €Ck UPO - 2 
7 f reat value and inspiration quantitative rather than 
qualitative. 
irt of thi \n eminent authority on interior decoration states: “The 
technical man, or engineer, has narrowed his perspective by an 
re ‘lization which exercise xclusive consideration of economic and utilitarian, rather than 
eo hoe Nerves ma esthetic considerations. He has knowledge of lamps and their 
len nd melancholia construction but smiles indulgently, and with smug complacency) 
ntensii train an ironic hea it the mere idea of estheticism in lighting.”—He has no ap 
mifort and visual acuit preciation tor environment, knows naught of that consistent 
{ 1) | iken a t is f relationship between light and color, which is the essence of 
a stifcial lic! lecoration r atmosphere. It is individuals of this negative 
( i ( al Cl ai - : ste eR. _ 
Aecimilated naturals tvpe wl are responsible for the unrealized possibilities ot 
tel tonite but irtificial light and who have offensively prohibited co-operation 
Dat ! born 1 \ \\ nael u' iN » Mu ‘ » ~ ° 
; et tifully inadequate, an vith those most eminently qualified by nature and experience to 
ompet l 1! LTlett Ay ui« » allt ‘ » a T: : ° ' 
; advance the cause of artificial light—the decorator and architect. 
{ { . . - 
' ’ , ‘ hese criticisms do not apply to the illuminant manufacturer 
nsider the causes for such an unfortunat qoagey Sta y um: ' 
Fae ; nd distribut in the sense of belittling his achievement in illuminant improve- 
( ( nanutacture and ¢ St DULL! : : 3 2 
: ' itheite telen ment—tor in the tungsten lamp of to-day, evolved by ceaseless 
rite t the me wie ATiN 16 -  F ’ . = e ' 
, experiments from Mr. Edison’s first electric lamp of over thirty 
tive conventionalizt ¥ 


we : ears ago, we have a luminous medium of singular flexibility and 
i triangle in the ftunctiona - , ; . . * <=? 
economy. Similarly, the pioneer work of Dr. Carl Auer Von 


: . ve . Welsbach, has given to the world an incandescent gas mantle, at 
— ae nee ee oe least, equalling the tungsten lamp in quantity and quality of 
Gas Electric Light Compan licht : 
ervice rporation 5 na ia : : . : ‘ _ 

me forming devices—lamps, whi Phis question of quantity and quality of modern light sources 
) ‘nto the visible luminous form 8 Of grave import. Because he has succeeded in creating an 

es liehtine elassware and fixtures. illuminant which approximates daylight and assists industrial 

shee ¢ ‘¢ which is theoreticall cccupation, the illuminant manufacturer is laboring under the 

prosper by the combination of the delusion that his tungsten lamp with its white light is a universal 

panacea for all lighting ills. So far, however, only the industrial 
enel n the form of light has utilitarian and commercial-economic aspects have received his 
render he invariably accuses the recognition. 

wever, the fault lies witl In the lighting of the home, the glare of day perpetuated at 

r transforming the energ night by artificial illuminants is unnatural—opposed to nature’s 

k link in the chain that connects the teachings, entirely lacking in that element of repose which should 

Wi lvanced toward a delicately emphasize the quiet and peace of eventide in the 

lerations im man home 
er h sideratiot Let us first consider the physiological aspect of artificial 
We might call this the dark age light in the home, and determine briefly just what consti 
ce. We have plent tutes ocular hvgiene. 

eption of its proper use One of the necessary requisites for ocular comfort is 
that the brilliancy of a light source in the visual field 
( ect’s assistant are should be restricted within certain limits. “Illuminating 
© px net t in which they Engineers’”’ who have rudely invaded the field of the 
equ ent in the home, it physiologist, have agreed after most exhaustive controversy 
e utte dependent upon that light sources having a specific brightness of from 
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four to five candle power per square inch, down to 0.2 to : 
0.1 candle power per square inch as a minimum, are safe 4 
working standards for the eye. We are informed by the 
“Tlluminating Engineer” that no absolute rule can be laid 
down, owing to “individually different requirements.” 
This is a bit nearer the mark, but there is one positive 
method of determining whether or not the source of light 
If it can be regarded fixedly without ocular 
discomfort, squinting, or annoyance, it is not too bright 
from a physiological viewpoint. Whether it is a source 
of pleasure and a delight to the eye, is a psychological, 
esthetic problem, which we will discuss later. 

Do not confuse the “candle pow er’ of 


is too bright. 


“source brightness” or 
“intrinsic bril- 

liancy” with the 
rated candle pow 
er of the light it- 
self. The first 1s 
purely a measure 


of the brilliancy 
of various light 
sources expressed i. 
in candle power § 


per square inch; 
and it is merely 
for comparative 
purposes that the 
reference is here- 
inafter used. 

Of course, in 


many instances 


the eve is pro- 
tected from the 
dangerous bril 


liancy of the 
tungsten lamp, by 
sort of 
which 


should serve the 


some 
olassware, 


double function 
of eye protection 
and the re-dis- 


~~ ae e 


tribution of light 
over areas where 
it 1s required. 
The fact remains, 
however, that no 
illuminant manufacturer has indicated the necessity for utilizing 
his product with care. Undue emphasis on its economical phase 
has persuaded the adoption of such lights in substitution for older 
types of less brilliant illuminants, but nothing has been said about 
eve strain and its prevention. 

Since the days of the candle the source brightness of our il 
luminants has steadily increased. 
but the saturation point is not vet in sight. If values of from 
0.1 to five candle power per square inch constitute the maximum 

range of brightness that is safe for human eye 
sight, glance at the following tabulation, and 


Candle 
Per Square Inch 
Candle ; cma 3 4. 
Oil lamp fine - Sg 
3 


Dy ite ° 49 . 
Fe Ni cease to marvel at the oculist’s prosperity : 
a > F 
Source of Light Intrinsic Brilliancy 
Y Power 
w 
~ 
Ce 


Gas flame , 
Sate Carbon filament electric lamp... . 375. 
Pa Th Welsbach gas mantle................. 20.-50 
ae Tungsten lamp 1000. 





Whatever is good in decoration expresses a consistent relationship between light and color. ‘The 
atmosphere of the home as influenced by light should reflect refinement; do not desecrate its 
environment with commonplace lighting glassware typical of the store, the office and the factory 


It has passed the danger mark, 


From an inspection of the above it is apparent that each 


Nt \ successive development of electrical illuminants has been 


attended with an amazing increase in source brightness, 
and where a value of five candle power per square inch is 
the limit of that 
limit two hundred times! 

When this significant fact is realized the time will be 
at hand for serious consideration, 

The human eye is but an extended portion of the brain, 
according to the most eminent anatomists 


considered safety, we have exceeded 


and as such 
must be treated as no mere auxiliary optical equipment, 
a vital anatomical organ affecting in some im 
Thus, the glaring unprotected 
light 
whether it be the 


instead, as 


but 
portant manner every other organ. 


sOoU TCE, 


typical light of 
the subway train 
or some too bril- 


liant light in the 
home, 1s the un 
suspected cause 
of many an acute 
headache, which 
continued 


exposure will be- 


with 


come chron i SC. 
and 
nervous despond 
have 
been traced to 
this The 
physiological sig- 


Indigestion 


ency also 


cause, 


nificance of color, 
or quality of light 
in the home, 
= brings us to the 
reading page. A 
deal of 
humanity's ocular 
has 


great 


discomfort 
come irom. en- 
deavoring to de- 
cipher small black 
characters against 
a white page. In 
the days of earlier 
illuminants the 
page was perhaps insufficiently lighted and eyesight was im- 
paired through strained perception. Then the oil lamp 
with its soft mellow radiance, which has still many admirers in 
the student world. We see the small print on our reading page 
by contrast. The contrast is the black type against the white 
background, but the area occupied by the blank white paper 1s 
far greater than the area occupied by the black type. In other 
words, the blank, white area, which reflect or dif 
fuse light from a lamp into the eye, reflects. more than is neces 


Came 


serves to 


sary to perceive the printed matter by contrast. 
With earlier forms of electric illuminants the 
white page was modified by the amber color of 
the light source, and against this soft, mellow 
background the contrast of the small black 
characters was less abrupt and more readily 
perceptible. With the tungsten lamp, the read 
ing page is glaring white, reflecting so much 
light into the eye that comfortable perception 
is impossible. } 





Assuredly we desire to enjoy the economic 
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advantage f these er t let us temper their the visual purple much more rapidly than it can be restored, and 
use th re tt eye t. With the same quantity of the result is retinal exhaustion followed by its attendant depres- 
amb 7 ite licht on t reading pages, any person will be sion of other organic functions. 
able ; er. 2 om fort with the amber light. That occasional feeling of drowsiness sometimes noticeable in 
< e the illurninant turer al Illuminating Engineer” the brilliantly overlighted drawing-room, is due to retinal over- 
will not 1 nize the ical requirements of the stimulation, and the expenditure of nervous energy wasted in 
readit t let ever terested in conservation of vision the continued muscular effort expended in squinting and brow- 
prescribe re for the procedure is simplicity person puckering to exclude the annoying glare. 
fied. Granting that the ré ements of the individual differ, Similarly those who immediately after dining peruse an over- 
then let the indin re ze his requirements brightly lighted reading page, add to digestive exertions the 
There is t , , tet term gelatine film” which is burden of an ocular-muscular action inspiring fatigue and 
manufactured eet t two feet square lt is a thin drowsiness, 
transparent medium em the theater for the projection here are other reasons why a white light is undesirable in 
of color ht the home, and 
an th 


ment o* re 





these involve psy- 
chology. Sub- 





scenic effect consciously and 
i available unconsciously we 
mat olor experience many 
cluding umber sensations which 
al pract are directly due to 
fireproof. It ma psychological pre- 
b « lrical cedent. Unex- 
shaped to pected contact 
for vith the with a subtle per 
variou of fume, a_ certain 
m e1 ht quaver in a 
sources rel musical theme, 
= and instantly our 
dis a mind reverts to 
chy las a some incident or 
used in attacl personality oflong 
otfhice corre | ago, revivify- 
en It may be ing the past with 
obtained at at startling realism. 
electri ta Through the in- 
lightis up| terminable space 
house, for a fe of centuries hu- 
cent » has bee 
lioht . Good decoration suffers from over-lighting. There must be shadows—light and shade. A touch ret gets 
wl of light against a tapestry or a sprig of blossoms—and the thing is done “aay ps * zs 
noyat t chological prece- 
eve lt may be inserted in cylindrical form dent to regard light as a symbol of warmth, comfort, and repose. 
abn ' int, l it removing if shade, o1 globe, or l‘or ages the comfort of the open fire has impressed on the sub- 
Ria mscious mind the invariable association of that physical comfort 
ingly demonstrate its abilit with the coloring of the dancing flames. Recall the’ pictorial 
to ly t, agreeable radiance beauty of the setting sun, transfiguring everything with its kindly 
Or th \ ensit f color may be obtained by i radiance, and know why nature’s teaching has endeared to hu- 
crea r of lay forming the amber cylinder manity that soft mellow quality of light which imbues the environ- 
W fluid pr kr in loring” has beet nent of the home with an atmosphere rich in tone, feeling and 
Ava le for nin bul t plication has been limite expression 
to exter eft loreover, it is impcssible to obtai No woman can appear to advantage beneath the cold, harsh, 
pe 1 olor density with its usé white light of modern illuminants which cruelly reveal every 
and th ns in coloring solutions is wrinkle and emphasize every facial blemish. Even the bloom of 
tr th tainties youth pales under the brutal glare of the tungsten lamp when 
e standard mak of incandescent gas mantles. recognizing it is unmodified, 
etime » that a white light mantle was unsuited Schopenhauer and Herbert Spencer devoted most 
for home lighting, devised what is termed an “amber exhaustive research to determine the effect of music ny 
light mantle,’ h is most pleasing and restful to on the nerves; yet the influence of color, particularly an 
the eve. Unfortunately, the manufacturers of electri: on the overwrought nervous system, is even more = 
ghts have not considered this matter definitely marked. The great student of chromo e 
| much emphasis cannot be laid on this question therapy, Van Bliervliet, maintains that those senses 4 
of light modification. Great physical discomfort has which are most sensitive to color appreciation, directly o 
resulted from the substitution of high intrinsic bril stimulate intellectuality, indicating that those in- cS 
hancy of light sources for older tvpes of illuminants dividuals possessing superior intelligence are particu- 2 


to which their visual functions had become accom larly susceptible to the suggestion of color or music. , 


modate (Jverstimulation f the retina decomposes (Continued on page 52) 
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THE PROBLEM OF FITTING THE HOUSE TO ITS SITE—A SUGGESTED SCHEME 
IN WHICH THE VARIOUS POSSIBILITIES ARE ILLUSTRATED AND DEVELOPED 


R. WaAIt 
Photographs by Nathan R. Graves, H. H. S. and Others 


BY CHARLES 





FTER one has decided to build and has procured his lot, it 

is quite noticeable that as a rule little or no pains are taken 

to consider exactly how the house should be located, almost the 

entire attention being paid to the arrangement of rooms and the 

disposition of the various small interior features. This is a con- 

dition we find much more prevalent among suburban homes of 

moderate cost than in the more extensive estates which naturally 

call for a wider and more comprehensive study of all the numer- 
ous features to be provided for. 

In that our consideration is of the smaller dwellings located 
upon an average-sized suburban lot, we should accomplish more 
by taking a concrete example and attempting to work out a solu- 
tion which in its principles at least may be applied to a vast num- 


ber of problems, even though the existing conditions are some- 
what dissimilar. 

Assuming, then, that we have a comparatively level piece of 
property, with a 100-foot frontage, and 200 feet deep, sold with 
a restriction that a 25-foot setback shall be maintained by all 
buildings constructed along this and all highways running north 
and south, it is desired by the owner that a bungalow containing 
a living-room, with a dining alcove, a kitchen, three chambers and 
a bath be built upon this lot. He is also anxious to build a garage, 
with a room for a man-about-the-place, and a small shed for 
storing tools. Further than this the owner has no very definite 
or tangible ideas, except that these two buildings shall, jointly, 
cost him not over five thousand dollars. The matter of the ar- 
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Here the porch is so designed and placed that its use as a living-room 1s 
fully justihed by its seclusion 


ingement a eautihicatior f the grounds is left as another 

| t ert | Hepen le nt ana subordinate to the rest. 
Having ha ur conditions thus vaguely outlined, we have two 
t probl efore u First of all, we must devise a scheme 
development for his entire property; one which will not onl) 
I ‘ tan en en and thus allow him to 
f t | ul benefit from the expenditure, but also 
( issured return should he at any time be anxious to dis 
f if , evised such a scheme, we now 
ef what T t difficult problem of all; that 1s, 1m 
yp 1) pon the owner tii value tf cisposing the various ele 
nn the nner su ted. We must convince him that the 
prime consideration in the arrangement of the three units of which 





A house in which the elements of outlook and privacy are attained for the porch by having it face 
the flower garden 


the house is composed—living, sleeping and service—is to give the 
living portions the preference of sunlight, privacy, views and the 
prevailing summer breezes. Thus, by locating the house as near 
the street as conditions will allow and as close to the northerly 
limits of the lot as is found practicable, the living-room and porch 
will derive the greatest benefit of openness and unobstructed sun- 
light and view. This also makes it possible to enjoy a fairly 
large sweep of secluded lawn area, ranging from the south to the 
west and outlined with mass planting which might be fringed 
with choice flowering shrubs and hardy perennials. Further, 
bein so situated, the living portions of the house are retired and 
private, and at the same time derive the benefit of the prevailing 
summer breezes. The two principal chambers, having one side 
expose upon the west, receive the full value of the same breezes. 

Phe service being located in the northeast part of the house, is 
in most respects an ideal arrangement, in that it is removed from 
the more private parts of the establishment. By placing the 
drive leading to the garage along the northerly property line, it 
not only serves as an entrance-way to the back of the property 
but also accommodates the house service. 


Further, by being sO 
located it 


allows the necessary going and coming to take place 
without encroaching in any way upon the living portions of the 
house 

The garage and tool-shed are placed in the extreme northwest 
corner of the lot, and by being so removed from the house the 
possibilities of noise and danger from fire are greatly lessened, 
while the tool-shed is of easy access to the gardening end of the 
property. 

Back of the above-mentioned lawn area, and adjacent to the 
garage, would be an admirable position for a vegetable garden, 
cold frames, and possibly greenhouses. So located they would ob- 
tain the greatest benefit of sunlight, and such trucking as might 
be found necessary could easily be carried on through the garage 

ard. 

Having very briefly indeed considered some of the reasons why 
the several main elements of the property should be placed as 
described, it might be helpful to give some description of the house 
itself, and thereby help to a better understanding of why the dis- 

position and design of the 
rooms should not be made independent- 
lv of the rest of the property. 


several 


The living portion is composed of an 
ample but not living-room, a 
spacious covered veranda and a flag 
stone paved terrace. The living-room 
is in itself devoted to three uses. At 
the easterly end the meals could be 
served, from which position the morn- 


large 


ing sun would be enjoyed during the 
entire vear. 
timately 


The westerly end is in- 
associated with the veranda 
and terrace, thus establishing a 
close 


ver\ 
and 
outdoor life. The third use is the re 
tirement suggested by the fireplace al- 
cove, which is recessed sufficiently to 
throw it outside the body of the room, 


connection between indoor 


thus giving it that quiet seclusion so 
essential to its enjoyment. 

The sleeping portion is a unit by it- 
self, easily accessible, however, from 
both the living-room and the kitchen. 
By making it accessible from the kitch- 
en it is possible to carry on the neces- 
sary housework without intruding upon 
the privacy of the living-room. The 
chambers have been so arranged that 
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one of them may be used as a maid’s room, and in that case en- 
tered from a passage leading to the kitchen. 

The service includes the kitchen, the pantry and possibly the 
laundry yard. The kitchen has exposures on two sides, thereby 
giving a free circulation of air, a feature extremely desirable 
during the summer months. Having its principal exposure on 
the east, the early morning light is to be had, while during the 
warm part of the day it is shaded, making the housework a much 
more comfortable and enjoyable performance. A butler’s pantry 
is introduced between the dining end of the living-room and the 
kitchen. This effectually separates the two and prevents odors 
and disturbances from getting to the front or living part of the 
house. 

In designing the elevations the various interior elements should 
be expressed, and their relation to external conditions should be 
strongly borne in mind. At the dining end of the living-room the 
windows have been made large and the eaves kept high in order 
to acquire the full benefit of the early morning sunlight. The 
opposite end of the room is well protected from the hot southerly 
sun by extending the roof over the porch and dropping the eaves 
as low as is practicable. By so doing not only is comfort added 
but a very strong sense of seclusion and retirement is gained. 

The sleeping portion is expressed as secondary to the main 
living-room by its long low roof and its somewhat semi-detached 
character. 

The relative importance of the service is expressed by con- 
tinuing the slope of the roof, thereby dropping the gutter line to 
a much lower level than that of the dining end of the living- 
room. Its secondary character is further expressed by the use 
of small windows raised well above the floor, thus allowing the 
sink and set-tubs to be located directly beneath, giving them the 
best possible light. 

We have tried to show the owner how his problem should be 
conceived in its broader sense, locating the various features with 
regard to all the larger considerations; also, how in developing 
each separate unit the large governing facts should be kept con- 
stantly in mind, no minor portion being determined without first 
concluding that it distinctly plays into the general arrangement 
and composition of the scheme as a 
whole. 

\ssuming that we have been success- 
ful in convincing the owner of the value 
of considering these various factors, and 
have received his permission to proceed 
along these lines in the arrangement of 
his property, we have little doubt that he 
will derive more pleasure and enjoyment 
from his venture than would have been 
possible had we permitted him to go his 
own way without giving the problem 
painstaking study. 

There is one consideration that might 
bear emphasis at the conclusion of this 
discussion. That is the desirability of 
obtaining privacy for the porch. It is a 
modern tendency to design this feature for 
various uses so that it plays an important 
part in the living quarters of the house. 
In the plan suggested it may be used as 
a dining-room and in warm weather is 
occupied most of the time. We should 
break away from the senseless convention 
that places porches right along the street 
line if we wish to obtain such advantages 
of outdoor living. No one would wish 
to have the public gazing into his living 
room, why then should he make it pos- 


The essential features of the paved terrace in conjunction with the covered porch, suggested in the 
plan, are employed here to good advantage of privacy and outlook 
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When the house must be close to a street, have the entrance porch small 
and let the true piazza features face on the land 


sible to the passerby to look in upon his porch? The illustration 
on the top of this page shows the street appearance of a house that 
was planned with an eye to such things. The entrance is small but 
dignified, merely an entrance; the living quarters are 


at the op 
posite end and out of the way of curious eves. 


even if the kitchen 
is placed nearest the street to do this it is worth while, for the 
service end may be made quite attractive. 
framework for 


The use of lattice as a 
growing vines is often to be recommended. 

Thus we see that by overcoming our tendency to place the 
veranda of the house facing the street we increase the possibili- 
ties of arranging the rooms favorably with regard to light and 
air. Let the greatest dimension of the ground plan be other than 
parallel to the street. 
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One of the greatest advantages of stucco construction is its flexibility 
of adaptation, and if well waterproofed it is highly desirable 


Even though comparatively new, a brick house soon attains an appear- 
ance of age suggestive of Colonial times 


House Walls and Their Making 


\N EXPOSITION OF THE DIFFERENT MATERIALS, SHOWING THE ADVANTAGES 


\ND DISADVANTAGES OF EACH 


BY ARTHU 


INTERIOR FINISHING OF VARIOUS STYLES 


rm BYNE 


raphs by Mary H. Northend, Harry Coutant and Others 


Vi VSONRY, hollow til mcrete and frame are the four 
j kinds of walls for present-day houses, the first mentioned 
udit rick as well as ston [heir cost is in the order named 
iminating concrete, since it is seldom used for the walls of th« 
tire house night furthe iy that wood ts but little cheaper 
iu! r ry is the result of long years of neglected 
rest! \ tatement about comparative cost can only ap 
oximate the eve ftine trut ever shifting since it depends 
\ ‘ if \ 















it is thicker than a wooden wall, is therefore warmer. If stone 
walls are cold outside they are cold inside, no matter how thick, 
since there are no air Spaces to check the passage of cold or 
dampness. 


As to how the various materials adapt themselves to design, 


care must be taken not to violate architectural precedent. Wood 
is hardly the material for an Italian villa; nor should the home- 
builder be beguiled into copying the “frame Moorish bungalows 


with Colonial porch- 


, , ne es’ sometimes ad- 
ro ea vertised. To get an 
‘t artistic house, style 
ul must determine the 
' material, generally 
he speaking; but where 
eal f getting a the exigencies of the 
iteria minimun locality demand a cer- 
ice a e case oO} tain material, the style 
lumber =o rac should be chosen to 
merchant, to mentior ssessee suit it. To illustrate 
tH 2 : 
nly a few of the pos , mse this, there is a marked 
tole lihcation I pea Poa Bee tendency around 
elative t Philadelphia to ad- 
It e easy 1 here to the precedent 
peak i intage set by Colonial build- 
n ulvantage ers, of local stone laid 
thar ne< with wide joints and 
est e alread finished with white 
fixed, except for th \lthough frame houses can scarcely be termed fireproof, much can be done to increase this wooden trim. Local 
tant improve quality. When well built and cared for they are very durable architects therefore 
ents th yanufa design the type of 
tu e ever seeking to make in their products. Hollow tile house suitable to stone, for naturally they cater to popular demand, 
undeniably fireproof, are brick and concrete, stone partl) To take up some practical points in building with these ma- 
so, wood t at all, Wood and hollow tile provide the non terials it may be said of stone walls that they are generally 
conducting air spaces which brick and stone do not ordinarily designed too thin. Much of our country house work is reduced 
afford and are therefore warmer in winter and cooler in sum- to sixteen inches. A sixteen-inch stone wall plastered on the 
mer. It is erroneous to think that a solid masonry wall, because inside with no furring is not an adequate protection against the 
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weather and the plaster is very apt to be stained by dampness. 
It would be no more expensive if the wall were eighteen inches 
thick, and if it were twenty inches its vast superiority would 
more than offset its slightly increased cost. Another detriment 
of the stone wall is that to-day we lay it up with Portland cement, 
whereas our ancestors used lime mortar. The former sets in 
forty-eight hours, the latter sometimes took a decade. The result 
of the modern quick method is that as the wall is laid up its own 
weight often cracks the cement, thus destroying the bond between 
stones that is so essential to dry masonry. To obviate this, 
architects and builders have resorted to innumerable experiments. 
Lime mortar has been added to 
the cement to retard the set- 
ting ; this undoubtedly does in- 
sure a more elastic bond, but 
as only a small percentage can 
be added, not over seven or 
eight per cent., it by no mean 
corrects the evil. Another ex- 
pedient has been found among 
the number of _ transparent 
waterproofing mixtures of- 
fered, which not only correct 
the cracks but tend towards 
rendering the stone impervious. 
Such mixtures are applied to 
the exterior surface, and in 
some instances it is necessary 
to heat the wall bit by bit be- 
fore applying the mixture—an 
expensive process. All this 
must be remembered in con- 
sidering an wunfurred stone 
wall. If the wall is furred this precaution is not imperative, for 
dampness would hardly manifest itself on the inside, and as for 
the outside, nature will waterproof it in a score of years by filling 
its pores with dirt and dust which become one in substance with 
the stone itself. Hence the truth of the ancient argument that a 
stone building improves with age. 

The approximate cost of a stone house would be from thirty- 
five to forty cents a square foot of exterior surface without in- 
side furring. There are those who are willing to take the risk of 
plastering directly on the stone; that this is seldom successful is 
proven by the nu- 
merous expedients 
resorted to after- 
ward to make such 
a wall impervious. 

Brick is a_ per- 
fectly reliable mate- 








For certain types of rooms brick in suitable artistic patterns forms a 
pleasing and not too expensive wall finishing 





rial. True, it declined in popularity a few years ago, but that was 
due more to the public having grown tired of the monotonous 
shapes and colors which manufacturers were then turning out 
than to any inherent unsatisfactoriness of the material. But 
since the recent introduction of artistic brick-making, with its 
varying shapes and beautiful colors and technique, brick is again 
coming into its own. Like stone, brick walls are subject to sweat- 
ing and dampness and in the better class of work are similarly 
furred. 

One of the considerations before deciding on a brick house is 
whether competent brick masons can be found in the locality. In 
many obscure districts the car- 
penter is the only intelligent 
contractor, and except for the 
perfunctory and inartistic lay- 
ing of brick for cellar walls 
and chimneys he has no idea 
of the picturesque possibilities 
of the material, and in fact is 
often unable to interpret the 
plans. This state of. affairs 
could spoil the best designed 
brick house. Unless an owner 
is prepared to build in the mod- 
ern spirit of brick work he 
should hesitate—it would be a 
pity to repeat the commercial 
aspect of the local factories. 
Brick in combination with half- 
timber or stucco in the upper 
stories offers an admirable 
chance to lend interest to a 
material which, in a small in- 
expensive house, is apt to look stiff and unattractive. In a very 
large brick dwelling it can be made to look interesting by the 
variety of motifs introduced; in a small one, where, of necessity, 
these many motifs are absent, one must look to a variety of ma- 
terial for the interest. By terminating the brick wall at the bot- 
tom of the second-story joists, and from there up building in 
frame, this is accomplished. Care must be taken to protect thor- 
oughly the top of the brick wall, for any moisture filtering down 
from this point would be most disastrous. Generally speaking, 
the problems of the brick wall are not unlike those of the stone 
wall; and in neither 
case can furring be 
regarded as the un- 
necessary precaution 
of an over-careful 
architect; not only 
does it insure dry- 








The various sorts of plaster or composition board are a reasonable and efficient substitute for plaster. They may be applied directly to the stud- 
ding and if battens are used over the joints, successful approximate paneling is realized. They are ready for use and need only painting, but the 


directions for cutting should be carefully followed 


























An interesting use of vitrified hollow tile that is particularly suited to 
small houses of the bungalow type 
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The exterior of the brick house need not be uninteresting. Variety of 
design is well shown over this entrance 


irmth, but it supplies the space required _ tical aspect, it may be said that its oft-quoted advantage of pre- 

piping senting a rough surface to which both exterior stucco and interior 
nacohie ny sae pabouats plaster finish adhere readil he disc 4 by the fac ; 

o revolutionized modern construction as plaster finish adhere readily must be discountec yy the tact that 


ill house has been affected less than larger for a hollow tile house also, inside furring is highly desirable. 
laps, in the matter of foundations. For Otherwise the chances of dampness and sweating are too great to 
retaining walls it is cheaper and stronger risk, as such an accident could mar the interior decorations. 


Whether furred or not, some approved coat of waterproofing 
should be applied before the inside plastering is put on. If below 
ground the tile should 
be waterproofed both 
inside and out, and 
here vitrified tile only 
should be used, being 
less porous than the 
ordinary sort. Sev- 
eral patented inter- 
locking hollow blocks, 
offering greater re- 
Sistance to weather 
and a firmer bond for 
both wall and cement, 
are now being manu- 
factured, and as these 
become more widel\ 
used, the need of in- 
terior furring will be 
come less imperative. 
Complete waterproof- 
ness. will 
the one great objec 


ills. and we are confining ourselves now to 





The house of rough stone, however substantial its exterior may appear, must have very 
thick walls to insure warmth 


overcome 


prevent his wall from becoming water-soaked, for this material _ tion to hollow tile, in every other respect a most desirable material 
is very absorbent if not properly mixed. This mixing process for a well ventilated fireproof and soundproof wall. However, 
ind the selection and proportioning of ingredients must be car« in reading hollow tile literature, which frequently dwells in- 
fully attended to in order to produce a waterproof substance sistently on the advantages of its air spaces, it must be remem 
some concrete blocks are of course much more imper- bered that in every residence the window and door area 
is than othe epending entirely on the mixture and ingre comprising a large proportion of the total) offers more or less 
lients. The top of a concrete wall should never be left flat unless inevitable leakage and draughts which do much to discount the 
vered with tile or metal either to shed or keep out the moisture. advantages quoted. In hollow tile walls the treatment around 
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door and window openings is most important. It has been cus- 
tomary to use ordinary sized perforated brick in conjunction with 
the hollow tile around the frame to insure a tight job. There 
are now being made special window- and door-frame hollow tile 
becoming more popular. Omitting the sev- blocks, so rabbeted as to receive the frame and hold it firmly in 


yncerning ourselves only with its prac- (Continued on page 55) 


speedy construction very often 
f concrete is not achieved, and in general 
he use of some waterproofing mixture is 
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Ferns That Can Be Grown Successfully Indoors 


SOME VARIETIES THAT ARE WELL ADAPTED FOR USE AS HOUSE 


PLANTS— 


THEIR REQUIREMENTS AND CULTURAL DIRECTIONS—SIX OF THE BEST FORMS 


BY F. F. RocKWELL 


Photographs by Chas. Jones and N. R. 


HILE the majority of cultivated 
ferns are not adapted to house cul- 
ture with its many hardships, they are so 
beautiful that the few which are suitable 
for that purpose are among the most pop- 
ular of all plants used for decoration in- 
doors. In some respects they are more de- 
sirable than any other plants for adding to 
the living-rooms that touch of cheeriness 
which only a green and living thing can 
give. In the first place they are beautiful 
from one end of the year to the other—no 
ups and downs, flowering and _ barren 
periods such as many of the house plants 
have. They keep within bounds, so that 
even a fine large specimen does not demand 
too much room; they last with care for 
years, becoming increasingly beautiful and 
valuable, instead of growing lanky or lop- 
sided, or “going by” as so many of the 
other plants do after the vigor of their 
youth is spent. Ferns are not easily dam- 
aged or broken; moreover, and what is one 
of the greatest points in their favor as 
house plants, they do not require an abun- 
dance of sunlight. . 

It is rather difficult to say in just what 
points the great beauty of a well-grown fern lies. It attains, of 
course, the acme of gracefulness of form; in both the fronds 
themselves and in the shape and arrangement of the individual 
leaflets, Nature has not produced anything more artistic. The 
shades of color, too, are most pleasing. And there is a sugges- 
tion of freshness and springtime about ferns. But even these 
things fail to explain altogether why it is that while most people 
have their preference as far as other flowers are concerned ,every- 
one admires a well-grown fern. 

Ferns may be used in a variety of ways. The large single 
plant with its grace- 
ful recurved or 
drooping fronds 
placed on a_ small 
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Nephrolepis Whitmani is a very desirable 
ostrich plume type 





Certain ferns are pleasing table decora- 
tions when suitable receptacles are used 





The adiantums, or maidenhair ferns, are to be 
had in great variety 


Graves 


stand is perhaps the most common sight. 
But they have their place along with the 
plants in the windows, as decorations for the 
center or dining-tables, and even as grace- 
ful climbers—the so-called asparagus ferns 
being suitable for this purpose. 

The types of ferns that can be handled 
successfully in the house are several; and 
yet we seldom see more than one or two 
This 
is largely due to the fact, | imagine, that 
generally they are not offered for sale by 
the retail florist until they have attained a 
pretty good size, and command a pretty 
good price—fifty cents to a dollar and a 
half—so that one does not feel like indulg- 
ing in a very large assortment. It is possi- 
ble, however, to get them in the smaller 
sizes, and with proper conditions for keep- 
ing them—without which it is folly to at- 
tempt to have them at all—they can be easily 
grown on to larger size, with no further 
expense than an occasional flower pot of a 
larger size. 

The most widely known type of fern is 
without doubt that represented by the Bos- 
ton fern and its many relations. The Bos- 
ton fern, introduced not so many years ago, is a form of the 
old sword fern (Nephrolepis exaltata), with longer and more 
graceful frofids; but while its hardiness and general beauty won 
it at once a place of universal popularity, newer forms, in the last 
few vears, have largely replaced it. One of the hardiest of these 
is the dwarf Boston or Scott fern (.V. Scottii), which resembles 
the Boston closely except that it is smaller, both in size and in 
the fronds, and of a more compact and bushy growth. This fern 
is also distinctive for the beautiful light green color of its fronds. 
Still smaller than Scottii, and for that reason more valuable as a 
fern for  center- 
pieces, pans or use 
with other plants, is 
the new Miniature 


in the possession of the same person, 
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Among the attractive drooping sorts is Adian- 
tum Farleyense 


(35) 
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Cristata, one of the many varietal forms of 
Pteris, is suitable for made-up dishes 


fer ’. Gtatra A new 
type e Boston retains its 
bea il droop habit, and having 
the ditional arm of undulated 
pinne, giving a general wavy effect 
is four in President Roosevelt 
hove nore beautiful than tnes 
tern ire the crested orts of the 
fern. klegantissima was one 
of the first of these, and proved ver) 
popular; but one great objection wa 
that it showed a tendency to revert to 
the Boston type, and although this 


habit has been largely 


the improved torm, 


overcome in 
still Whitman’s is 
now generally considered the most de 
sirable of the Ostrich Plume ferns for 
use in the house, where long, graceful 


fronds are desired. It is truly a most 


beautiful fern, while the sword-like 
appearance of the fronds is retained 
and they rise from a densely crested 
ma of shorter growth 


novel and charming 
the same relation to th 


Wiitmanit as the Scott 


does to the Hoston 

shorter fronds, mort 
dense and ompact 
growth it 1 the ideal 
plumed ill fern Phe 
most delicate of all the 
Nephrolepis cla is the 
Lace fern (N. Ame 
phoin). It is very dis 
tinct from the other 
sorts, and well worth a 


place im every collecti Ti 


‘here are two other 


markedly different vari 


eties ne of these is } 


the Piersont, an extra 


fine sort, which may be 
' ' 


placed as halfway be 


} 


tween the Roston ind 


the plumed type 


society of American Florists. 


making the effect of the whole both 
Scholseli, the plumed Scott fern, stands in 


Some idea of the merit of this fern may be 
gained from the fact that it was awarded a gold medal by the 
The other is the Fluffy Ruffles 
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The Boston ferns are forms of the old sword 
type. This is NV. cardata 
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Various styles of copper receptacles look well with 
Boston ferns 





Che maidenhair family of ferns offers great diversity of form. At the left is one of 
the coarser varieties, while at the right is a common lace-like variety 


pearance, but much more easily grown. 
rather high in price, four-inch pots costing one dollar each, but 





band extremely decorative 


dense in growth, and the color an 
extra deep green. Neither of these, 
however, will stand as unfavorable 
conditions as most of the others men- 
tioned. 


One of the beautiful but delicate 
adiantums, perhaps the one most fre- 
quently seen, is the A. Farleyense. 
But outside of the greenhouse or flor- 
ist’s it is not to be relied on. None of 
the maidenhairs, in fact, is as suited 
to house culture as the Nephrolepis 
type. There are, however, two splen- 
did varieties that with reasonable care 
will do well and repay amply the at- 
tention given them. They are Crow- 
eanum, with fronds much firmer 
than those of its type, and the hardiest 
for growing in the house; and a splen- 
did new sort called the Glory fern 
(Glory of Mordrecht), which is al- 
most identical with Farleyense in ap- 
As yet this variety is 


it will undoubtedly be- 
come cheaper and prove 
very popular. 

The name given the 
Pteris ferns is descrip- 
tive of only part of them, 
as they vary greatly. 
They are commonly used 
in made-up dishes or 
with other plants, but 
many of them make fine 
single plants as_ well. 
Wilsonii is a popular 
sort, making a compact 
plant of clear light green 
foliage, uniquely tufted. 
Cretica is dark green, or 
green with white lines, 
according to the variety. 
Victoria is the best of 
the variegated sorts. A 


very rare sort is Childsit, with fronds of large size, and the leaf- 
lets deeply cut and also undulated. 
A pan of spider ferns, with a small palm, such as Cocos Wed- 


fern (N. superbissima). This is so odd and distinct as to be 


delliana, or a small growing fern such as Giatrasii in the center, 
really in a class by itself, the fronds being very irregular and 


(Continued on page 57) 

















What You Should Know About Plumbing 


THE ESSENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR SANITARY EQUIPMENT—VENTS, DRAINS 
AND TRAPS—WHERE TO LOOK FOR TROUBLE AND HOW TO TEST NEW PLUMBING— 
THE ADVANTAGE OF DECIDING ON FIXTURES BEFORE THE HOUSE IS COMPLETED 


Photographs by Mary H. Northend and Ph. B. 


S° gradually has plumbing become a 
permanently large part of our econo- 
mics, that few people realize the important 
part it plays in our civilization. 

If the plumbing system were removed 
from any large city, its absence would quick- 
ly cause an intolerable pestilence; and as the 
plumbing of any house forms a complete 
unit, the collection of which units forms the 
city system, it would seem unnecessary to 
caution builders further as to the importance 
of giving this subject careful attention. 

A household plumbing system consists of 
one or more stationary fixtures, such as a 
basin, bath-tub, toilet, sink, laundry tub, etc., 
to which water is automatically supplied and 
from which waste is automatically removed 
upon the opening of a bib, the pulling of a 
plug, or some such simple operation. 

The piping may be divided into three 
classes ; i. e. supply, waste and vent pipes. The 
supply pipes are quite small, seldom exceed- 
ing one inch in diameter; and are therefore 
easily installed, and may conveniently be 
placed between floors and partitions. If 
properly installed, which includes the neces- 
sary protection against freezing, the supply 
pipes seldom give trouble. The waste pip- 
ing is much larger then the supply piping, 
the main waste pipe of an ordinary house 
being four inches internal 
diameter ; and when there 
is a water closet connected 
with it, it should never be 
smaller than four-inch 
pipe. The vent piping is 
also large and is con- 
nected directly to the 
waste piping, one of the 
main vents being a full 
size continuation of the 
main waste pipe. The 
waste piping, unlike the 
supply piping, can have no 
valves or other fixtures 
which would stop the flow 
of waste. And yet, be- 
cause of the filth which 
gathers on its inner walls, 
there must be some sort of 
seal which will prevent 
gases from this piping 
escaping into the rooms of 


the house. To this end, a hy 
water filled bend in the es. 
pipe, called a trap is A modern bathr 


placed close to each fix- 


BY MarRK DEAN 
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A ventilated system with an opening at the 

roof, connecting with the bathroom fixtures 

and joined by a vent which is an extension 

of the main waste pipe. This arrangement 

of the traps and fresh air inlet insures 
proper air circulation 
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Wallace 


ture. A form of such trap is seen in nickel 
beneath the basin in the center illustration on 
page 38. This permits a free passage of waste 
and at the same time keeps all air in the pip- 
ing from escaping into the room by retain- 
ing water in the trap as shown in sectional 
view on page 50. This trap should have a 
vent at its crown as indicated by the dotted 
lines, otherwise it is apt to syphon the water 
out, which is equivalent to an.open invitation 
to microbes. 

The writer’s first lesson in syphonage was 
given many years ago by his father who took 
a crooked green onion stem, cut off both ends, 
filled it with water, and with a finger over 
each end, placed it over the side of a tub full 
of water as shown on page 51. When his 
fingers were removed, the water flowed from 
the tub through the onion stem until with his 
knife, he made a small puncture in the stem (at 
the point marked “A” in the diagram). The 
tendency of the water in each leg was to flow 
down ; but for each to have flowed down would 
have created a vacuum within the onion stem, 
and the weight of the water was not sufficient 
to do this. This pressure was exerted by the 
greater weight of water in the outer leg of 
the stem and by as much of the water of the 
inner leg as was above the water level of the 
tub. Consequently the inner leg was over- 


balanced, and the water 


flowed from the tub. But 
POPE Oe ies when a puncture » was 
‘. made in the stem, the 





oom showing how the visible piping is restricted to 
lengths of pipe, and this made attractive with nickel fittings and beautiful finish 


tendency of the pressures 
was no longer to create a 
vacuum but to draw in 
air, and so the stem was 
emptied and the syphon- 
age ceased. 

With these facts in 
mind it will be easier to 
consider the two main 
classes of plumbing sys- 
tems and their advantages. 

These are the non-ven- 
tilated and ventilated sys- 
tems. The former is not 
universally regarded as 
desirable. It consists 
merely of 4 main waste 
pipe that branches from 
the fixtures through traps 
placed close to the fix- 
tures. It is dangerous; 
first, because the air being 
confined and having no 
opportunity to circulate in 
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vecomes poisonously foul, and further as there are no the cellar wall above 
to break the suction caused by the flowing water, the the ground level. 
often syphoned out of the traps, thus giving an escape of A little care, at the 


time of installation, 


air into tne 





The ventilated system if velopment of this same system to provide for un- 
exception that the drain pipe is extended through equal settling be- 
of and from the crown of each t1 ip ich as already ex- tween house and 
1) there is a vent h connects with one main com- surrounding earth 
ent at least two teet ve the highest fixture. Sometimes will often prevent S| 
it is more convenient to carry these pipes separately through the breaking the main at, 18. 
root uch a term permits air to flow through the piping car soil pipe together 4 ? 
foul | » the purifying sunlight with its attendant = 
t enerall cepted with various troubles and ex- a 
f poken as the revent system, pense. If the pipe is q 
ise the ve es are distinct from the drainage cemented _ solid : 
ind in the gt e the house where the soil pipe where it comes 
e tile pipe thet in additional trap with a fresh air in- through the wall a 
e the house prevents all gas from space of an inch or 
ewer to ork throu it that point two ail around it 


and permits a flow of 


obv ious VY an 












fresh air instead of toul t iout the tem: should be provided 
i ive lhe extra ent pip \ " 
ur f the roo th ips insu aliaiatiaate meade ) ti 
even air pressure and makes it imp It is difficult to clean the dirt and dust 
for the water seal in the trap to b accumulating beneath this shower receptor. 
yr as ¢ It should be flush with the floor 
{ ane | T¢ eT } ) ( wast 
te the i im on we 37 Other : : “ar ‘ s A 
el ts of thi tem have enecia for a distance of six or eight feet from 
| ni ad the house, or if it is packed solid in the 
tit or pipe curves for which ad 
tas laimed, One in particular earth then there should be a space be- 
on @hledhh antes ol » desion so at tween the pipe and the surrounding wall. 
i i af } ict ? ; a ti . ~ he | 4 Pm 


irking of 


interfere with the 


ranved that the one fixture 


vill not » trom 
Besides this, various arrang 


0 reli ve the 





Such unsightly pipe arrangements as those 


connecting this basin the result of 


improper planning 


are 


t’ 
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A good type of basin trap. 
full of water which prevents gas from return- 
ing into the room 


The bend remains 


Sa 


With respect to all systems, I might 
say that, excepting brass, copper and 
other metals too expensive for considera- 
tion, cast iron is the best metal to use 
for large and lead for small waste and 
vent piping, because of their non-cor- 
rosive qualities. The joint in cast iron 
waste and vent pipe has always been its 
vulnerable point, but now that universal 
pipe does away with this objection by 
making a perfect joint, iron to iron, with- 
out the use of packing of any kind, it 
provides a continuously perfect line of 
piping, adaptable to all waste, vent and 
revent systems of plumbing piping. 

Another precaution against trouble is 
a test of one’s system. After the rough- 
ing in has been completed the fixture 


each trap, but also openings should all be temporarily stopped and the entire system 
maintains a circula- subjected to at least ten pounds water pressure with the test 
tion of fresh air gauge at the highest point in the system, and each joint care- 


throughout the svs 
tem by drawing air 
in through the fresh 
air inlet on the house 
the house 
passing it 
through all the pip- 
ing and finally out 
through the top of 
the vent pipe above 
the roof. 

The house trap 
may be located just 
inside the cellar wall . 
in which event the 
fresh air inlet is ex- 
tended out through 


side of 


trap, 


fully examined while under this pressure, especially 
sides of those in corners and out-of-the-way places. 

The items which may, and sometimes do, change 
sanitary installation into a dangerous one, are: the pipe, joints, 
traps and settling of the building. 
is the best available material for the pipe. 
joint is in general use, and therefore demands attention. 
joints it is most subject to imperfections, because its perfection 
depends upon the integrity of the individual workman as well as 
the materials 


involved. 
must be thoroughly caulked to make it tight. The unscrupulous 
or indifferent workman will sometimes leave the most unobserva- 
ble part of the joint poorly caulked or even untouched. Owing 
to the unequal expansion of lead and iron, and to the fact that 
lead.after expanding is not elastic enough to resume its original 
shape, the leaded joint will often become leaky after a change of 
seasons although tight when installed. 


the hidden 
a perfectly 
As already stated, cast iron 


The caulked lead 


Of all 


The entire face of each leaded joint 
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All traps are liable to stoppage, and should be provided with 
cleanout plugs. Immediately beyond the trap, the size of the 
piping should increase, so that whatever passes the trap will have 
little chance to clog the pipe. If the traps are concealed, some 
convenient method of access to the cleanout should be provided. 
Besides this the horizontal part of each line of waste pipes should 
be provided with a brass clean out plug at the foot of each riser. 

The concealed water supply piping may be of lead, galvanized 
iron or brass. Lead is used very extensively ; for ordinary houses, 
brass is considered too expensive for this part of the work; and 
galvanized iron fills all requirements, and is gradually becoming 
more popular. All supply piping, and traps in waste piping, 
should when possible, be kept in inside partitions ; and whenever 
placed in outside walls, they should be thoroughly protected from 
frost. All concealed hot water piping should be covered to pre- 
serve the heat. Practically all the work we have mentioned is 
hidden from sight after the building is completed, but like the 
unseen wheels of a watcly upon it depend the real efficiency, 
durability and perfect sanitation of the whole system. 

We now come to the fixtures, which are largely a matter of 
price, and in this department you may expend as much as you 
like. It is a genuine pleasure to note the great number of im- 
provements in all kinds of fixtures; improvements which save 
labor, beautify the home and count for health. Hiding the pipe, 
traps and fixtures supports, by boxing them in, has been dis- 
continued, because the exposed work, permitting sunlight and 
air to circulate freely about, is much more sanitary. Moreover, 
the quantity of exposed piping and traps has been reduced to a 
minimum and beautified to such an extent that instead of being 


eye-sores, they have become orna 
ments. , 
Practically all modern plumbing fix- or 


tures are sanitary, the difference in 
fixtures being in durability, artistic de 
sign, and labor saving arrangements. — 


— 
But under these classifications there is \\\ A \ 
a vast difference. Vitrified clay and \\\\v 

e | \ \ 
enameled cast iron make the best lava- \\\\\ 
tories, tubs, sinks, etc., and for vari- \W\\\\\\\\\ \\' 
bg * AS, Cc wei ; < \\ \ \ \ \ \ 
ous hxtures or parts of fixtures, onyx, 
1 Ceti 


marble, slate, soapstone and plain or 


galvanized cast iron or steel are used. ohne iltslins weet 


> 


The most approved kitchen 
in one piece. 


sinks have the body, back and drain shelf all 


This is a desirable fixture, very simple in its drainage 
and faucet equipment 


There is also a great difference. in the fixtures made from any 
one of these materials. The great advantage of vitrified and 
enameled ware is that it is non-porous and therefore non-absorb- 
ing, which prevents it from becoming foul. 

Many people make the customary error of waiting until the 
building 
be used, 


is well advanced before deciding what fixtures are to 
only to learn when it is too late that some specially de- 








. \ 


\ 


j ir or garage drain should connect with a grease trap. 
The bell trap keeps the pipe clear automatically. 
should be connected with the 


Hot water boilers should be supplied with circulation pipes, which 
makes it possible to draw hot water at any time. 
should be carefully insulated 


Hot water pipes 


sirable fixture cannot be used for lack 
of room, or that a heavy porcelain tub 
cannot be used because the floor tim- 
| bers are insufficient. If the matter had 
been taken up at the proper time a 
little more space between window and 
partition or a slight variation in the 
dimensions of the room or timbers 
might have been made without ad- 
ditional expense. Moreover the loca- 
tion of supply, waste and vent piping 
cannot easily be changed after it has 
roughed and since different 
fixtures require different locations for these openings, the fixtures 
should always be selected before the work has been started. 

The combination of the elevated flush tank and the porcelain 
water closet bow! sealed the doom of ‘closed work’ and gave to 
the world the then most sanitary appliance of its kind. Although 
still extensively used the elevated tank has two close competitors 
for popularity, the “low-down tank” and the “flushometer,” the 
low-down tank being more frequently seen. 






\ 





\ 


Tf possible, 


grease frap 


] 


heen in 


Present methods of flushing are good, but nevertlieless sources 
of trouble. Unintelligent installation and delicate parts cause the 
flushometer to get out of order. One of its greatest causes for 
working unsatisfactorily is an insufficient water supply. It 
should be supplied by a large pipe. The flush valve in both high 
and low-down tank will, after some usage, easily get out of order 
which in turn causes the ball cock supply valves of these tanks 
to become leaky and then both must be repaired. Continuous ef- 
fort to overcome these difficulties has been rewarded by an in- 
vention which instead of the ordinary flush valve has a solid one- 
piece syphon and a small injector which lifts the water over the 
syphon so rapidly that it is possible to fill a flush pipe of any 
desired size, thereby insuring a perfect wash in the closet. This 
does away with the valve and the possibility of any leakage 
through the syphon. 


(Continued on page 49.) 
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The claim that a perfectly symmetrical hanes is cold and stiff is not substantiated by fact, since the placing of the house in its site has much to 

do with its impression of attractiveness. Seen from the driveway this residence appears inviting | 
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The plans show an unusual hall arrangement. The One advantage of a oma plan is shown in the { 


main hall serves as a living-room walls not being broken by juts or angles 
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A circular turnaround inclosed with a wall is at the east front of the os At the left the wall forms a basis for a pergola. At the extreme 
right is seen a lattice arrangement screening the kitchen entrance. Certain courses of the shingles are emphasized, giving attractive lines 
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From the extreme end of the lower garden one looks toward the loggia and the upper garden On the west front a paved terrace covered with a 
with its pergola-covered walk. This view shows the disposition of the most important pergola and awnings serves as an outdoor addi- 
rooms to take advantage of the attractive view to the west tion to the main living-room 





The main hall or living-room is paneled with white woodwork and 
opens with wide French doors on a terrace 


The library shows simple but attractive furnishings in which chintzes 
and warm-toned rugs lend color and play an important part 








The loggia with its tiled floor and marble finish makes a very desirable 


Successful planning is evidenced in the smallest details. This summer 
room for warm weather. Lattice as a wall covering is well shown 


house is in good keeping with the complete scheme for the place 
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individual problems of interi 


f-addre ! } cad nie 


t | elf to the further insertion ot 
i ‘ ite fi vel rol ill special ¢ 
{ oO n 
\ ther ecorative velty tne use 
I ! lendet veet potato placed 
i aN n a tall, thin olive bottle I 
in ttl Cl 1. Live nouvh I ho | 
he potat ithout pressure is reall 
i irtisti nethod of beautitvu 1 cdinimnys 
oO ! thi i week rtw I I ] 





An after-dinner coffee stand that is adequate 
but occupies little space 


in to fill the lower part of the bottle, 
le a long, decorative vine will grow 
ym the upper end of the potato. And 
ugh this vine is not under close ex 
ination particularly fine, nevertheless 
effect is decidedly acceptable. For if 

e bottle is fastened at the top of a win- 


il] n fall over the cur 


ins, and later, sweep to the floor 


r decoration and fur 


a uniform size, 


‘ 1 
ropical 














immediate reply is desired, 


suggestion is in utilizing the 


eeds of grape fruit, which can be done 


after the fruit has been prepared for eat 


selecting the choicest of the 
in water for fifteen or twenty 


nutes and plant in the rich soil of a 
fern «lis Plant at least two dozen seeds. 
then keep the dish in the sun and nurture 
as any plant. Ina few weeks the dish will 
e green with many little shoots, all of 


about an inch apart, which 


ter, without transplanting or thinning 
ut will grow to any height required. 
Hut as soon as the plants are a couple ot 


} 


inches high the dish can be placed in its 


used as a table decoration. 
only distinctively 
and mystifving to one’s friends, 
plants emit a faint sweet odor. 
the seeds are planted in the early 
fall. one can have the advantage of an 
rnamentation through the early winter 

mths. Or if planted in mid-winter it 

net too late for the seeds to be up in 
Easter gift. And if re- 
served for later use, such as a table decora- 


and 
he rowth Is not 


tan lard 


( TOT 1 4 ce 


on after the ferns of the house have 
een removed to the veranda, the plants 
keep green and healthy through the 
summer 
Irv some of these schemes this winter 
They are all simple and easily accom 


their 
isingly ettective 


lished, and effects are reallv sur- 


under the  circum- 


\ Rain Shield for the Window 


A MORE or less vexing problem for 
every householder is that of keep- 
the rain out of the windows and at 
e same time providing for a _ proper 
mint of ventilation. Particularly is 
is in evidence in a sleeping room where 
good ventilation is an absolute necessity, 
nd where there may be windows facing 
in but one direction, so that it is a choice 
between no air and a drenched window sill 
floor 
(ne of the simplest ways of overcom- 
ing this difficulty is by the use of a wide 
board placed in such a position in the 
window that the rain is directed away 
from the opening and not allowed to beat 
The board should be about two and 
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one-half feet wide, and long enough to fit 
in the window frame, leaving as little 
space as possible on either side. While a 
single board of the required shape and 
size is preferable, the window shield can 
be made of narrow pieces put together 
with cross strips underneath. 

The shield is attached to the window 
frame by means of hooks and screw eyes, 
the hooks, which should be substantial and 
quite large enough to slip on easily, be- 
ing screwed into the window frame out- 
side the sash, A screw eye is put 
into each side of the board as near 
the extreme outer edge as is prac- 
tical, and only about an inch from 
the exact center, so that when it is 
hooked into place it hangs in the 
window at a slanting angle, the 
lower edge of the board being out- 
side the window and the upper 
edge extending well into the room. 

Two sets of hooks, one at about 
six inches, the other twelve or fif- 
teen from the lower edge of the 
sill should be put in, as this ad- 
mits of two different heights for 
the window opening. When the 
board is in position the window is 
pulled down until the lower edge 
of the sash touches it, and as the 
board extends downwarl = and 
reaches well beyond the outside 
sill, it is impossible for the rain to 
beat into the opening, while the air is 
freely admitted. Another scheme for pre- 
venting the rain from beating under the 
sash of a closed window is one that is be- 
ing used in a number of new houses. This 
consists of a weather strip of tin about 
an inch high, that is placed 
along the outside sill and fits 
close to the sash of the win- 
dow, forming a regular 
groove into which it is 
lowered. When the window 
is closed this weather strip 
protects the crack thorough- 
ly and keeps the rain or 
snow from beating in, as 
well as making it perfectly 
airtight. 





Christmas Decorations 


OLLY, while it is the 
Christmas decoration, 

is most difficult to arrange 
gracefully on a table because 
of the stiffness of its leaves, 
and the ease with whick they 
fall off its branches. There- 
fore it is more used in the 
general house decoration. 
Especially pretty branches 
may be hung along the stair 
balustrade if wreaths are not 
used for that purpose. It is also much 
used in window decoration and for the 
fireplace if you are so fortunate as to 
possess one. Do not lament because you 
cannot afford roses, for few roses com- 
bine prettily with the Christmas greens. 
The’ scarlet carnation is better, but the 


really serviceable. 


red poinsettia is best of all. Gather plenty 
of ground pine, laurel, hemlock, smilax, 
ferns, if you can get them, of all varieties, 
cedar and pine for their fragrance and 
don’t forget the pigeon berry. This berry 
has taken the place of the holly to a great 
extent. It grows on a stem without any 
leaves, and these combined with fern or 
laurel make as pretty decoration as any- 
thing that could be suggested. Fill the 
cases full of fern or little hemlock branches 
with the branches of the pigeon berry 


‘ 


4 





This compartment radiator in the butler’s pantry is large enough 
to be thoroughly useful for its double heating purpose 


standing up in the middle. If holly is 
not plentiful, or is not to be had at all, 
get hemlock with a quantity of small 
cones on it. This makes a delightful dec- 
oration. It may be brightened by inter 


spersirg with bits of holly or pigeon ber- 
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A large mirror set in the bathroom wall and flanked by small windows is 
Below the windows are closets for various toilet articles 


ry. Branches of pine with the cones on 
not only furnish decoration but also give 
to the home that delicious odor without 
which no Christmas is Christmas, The 
cones may be gilded. A pretty centerpiece 
for the table may be made by taking a 
small round basket (if it has a handle re- 


{x 


| 


move it) and place the basket on the table 
upside down. This is covered with moss 
and holly, spruce and pigeon berries placed 
plentifully over its surface. If you can- 
not get smilax, use the ground pine to 
run from this centerpiece to the various 
places and corners of the table. 





Convenient Bathroom Fittings 
r ry take the place of the small cabinet 


fitted with shelves and a mirror in 

the door, that occupies a prom- 
inent position in most bathrooms, 
one entire end of a bathroom in 
a California bungalow has been 
filled in with small cupboards and 
drawers and a mirror. This sup- 
plies all of the features of the 
wall cabinet on an extensive scale, 
furnishes space for towels and 
other accessories, and makes as 
complete and attractive a bath- 
room as one would come across 
in a long day’s journey. 

Instead of the small mirror over 
the washstand, in which, if one is 
just the right height, it is possible 
to see one’s whole face at the same 
time, there is a full-length mir- 
ror set in the wall and flanked on 
either side by little square win- 
dows. They are quite large enough 
to admit all of the light necessary 

and are so high that the important question 
of whether the curtains are drawn or not 
does not have to be on one’s mind con- 
tinually. Below the windows are small 
closets, their tops forming shelves that 
are just the right height for holding the 
mirror and other shaving 
paraphernalia. The upper 
parts of the closets are ar- 
ranged to hold bottles, tooth 
brushes and other toilet ar- 
ticles, and are so spacious 
that everything necessary 
for toilet use can be kept in 
them, thus doing away with 
dust collecting shelves on the 
bathroom wall, not to men- 
tion the various articles that 
are apt to accumulate on the 
washstand. 

In the lower part of one 
side are three drawers for 
towels, while in the other is 
a single compartment deep 
enough to accommodate the 
larger and more bulky bath 
towels. Between the closets 
and in front of the mirror is 
a box-like compartment with 
a hinged top where all the 
necessary articles for clean- 
ing and shining shoes are 
kept. Electric brackets at 
either side of the mirror give all the ad- 
vantages of a dressing table as far as 
lighting is concerned, so that there is no 
one-sided illumination as when the bath- 
room has but a single light. Complete and 
ingenious as this arrangement is, it occu- 

(Continued on page 63.) 
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Planning for This Year’s Garden 


R EMEMBER that simply making up 

your mind that you are going to 

do thir that will make the neighbors sit 
! 17 1 

up and take notice, will get u nowhers 


that if you are going to re 100 points 


you n t start now—long betore a fork 
or plow can be put into the soil—and let 
no opportunity pa to make certain of 
the final result For a starter, suppose 
vou send for three or four good seed 
catalogur not that it would necessarily 
be advisable to split your order up into 


that many parts, but to be able to compar: 
notes on varieties Secondly, determine 
just as accurately as possible the size ot 
vour garden-to-be, and the supply of the 
various vegetables your family ts likely to 
want. \ hould have kept a record of 
last vear perations, but even if vou 
didn't, you probably remember if there 
were more beans than you possibly could 


use, early cabbage that had to be fed to 
the chickens, and a shortage of early beets 





will be glad to answer subscribers’ queries pertaining to individual problems connected with the 
grounds. When a direct personal reply is desired please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


r cauliflowers, and will thus have some 
basis for the year’s planning. It is not 
a bit too soon now to see about engaging a 
few loads of manure to be delivered in 
March, and to begin sawing up boxes to 


make into flats, and overhaul your cold- 


frame or hotbed sashes, in preparation for 
tarting your early flower and vegetable 
plants. Don’t be in too much of a rush 
to order vour seeds; you should know 


ert CVC! 


par ket and ounce is going, 





An interesting example of how ivy may be 
led from one pot to another 


have it down in black and white on your 
plan, before you buy. But it will require 
several hours’ careful study for you to 
determine just what varieties you want, 
and it is a good plan to have that definitely 
settled before you determine the amount 
of each, that there may be no shortage 
and no waste. 
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The vegetable garden, however essential 
it is both for pleasure and for profit, 
should not receive all your attention in 
planning for the new year. What are 
you going to do for the grounds? With 
ten minutes’ thought you can probably 
put down a dozen things you'd like to 
do, and in fact have been intending to do 
for several years. But many things, in- 
cluding perhaps that sixty-two per cent. 
increase in the cost of living, have pre- 
vented you. Perhaps part of the trouble 
was also that you never settled on any one 
definite thing, This year, this day, decide 
definitely on some one thing you will 
plant, or feature you will carry out during 
the coming year—if it is only the planting 
of some new rambler rose, such as Tau- 
sendsch6n (Thousand Beauties) which 
vou have admired the past summer; or 
the setting out of a lot of sunflowers to 
screen the fence at the back of the yard. 
The great secret of getting these things 
done is only to decide definitely what you 
will do. Get it down on paper but don’t 
stop there: get your order in for spring 
delivery of whatever it may be you want, 
and then the chances are you will get it 
done. 


Small Greenhouse Work 


ANUARY is one of the most im- 
portant months for work under glass. 

If they have not already been planted, 
start cucumbers and tomatoes now for 
early fruiting indoors; a few plants of 
each will supply the home table with these 
delicious vegetables. Davis Perfect and 
Vickery’s Forcing are both excellent cu- 
cumbers, and for tomatoes you cannot do 
better than Comet, for both quality and 
quantity. If you are running the house 
at a low temperature, say 45° at night, for 
lettuce and radishes, construct a small 
frame on one of the benches over some of 
the heating pipes. It need not be ex- 
pensive ; a good one was made out of some 
old windows, and the bench boards were 
spread half an inch or so apart and 
covered with moss, in which the pots were 
placed, so that the heat could come up 
through, and moisture might be retained 
at the same time. The tomatoes should be 
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Tomatoes for early fruiting indoors may be 
started under glass in January 


started in the usual way, transplanted 
twice and then potted off into small pots, 
shifting to 3” and then to 4”, if possible 
before placing in the benches or boxes 
(made about 16 x 20 x 8) in which they 
are to fruit. The cucumbers may be put 
into 4” pots, using five or six seeds and 
a very light rich soil, thinning to two 
plants after they are well started. 

Lettuce, beets and cauliflower for set- 
ting out in frames should also be started 
now, and brought to as sturdy a size as 
possible before their shift from heat. The 
other seeds for vegetable plants to go out 
into the open, it is a bit early for, but I 
always like to start a few even as early as 
January, to be sure they are all right, and 
to have a few extra big early plants. Any 
potted plants from which you expect to 
propagate should be started into active 
growth now, by giving more water and 
heat and, if required, re-potting. The 
resultant new growth, when it has ma- 
tured sufficiently to “snap” on being bent, 
makes ideal material for cuttings, and will 
root readily in medium coarse sand, kept 
moist and supplied with bottom heat by 
placing the cutting box on some of the 
return heating pipes. They may be kept 
in the shade for a few days but after that 
should receive plenty of light. 

Many of the perennial flowers bloom 
first season from seed if started early, and 
they should be put in about this time. Use 
very finely sifted light soil, water thor- 
oughly the day before sowing the seed, 
just barely cover it from sight if it is fine, 
as most of these flower seeds are, and 
transplant as soon as they are large 
enough to handle; nothing is gained by 
waiting, and they are much more likely 
to be injured by “damping off.” 


Vines for Window Decoration 


INES growing gracefully about a 
window inside of the house create 

a decorative effect that cannot be excelled 
by any other arrangement of plants. Ex- 
amples are common where feeble attempts 
are made to effect a window decoration 
of vines, but it is the exception to find an 
instance where the success has been such 
that it will attract more than passing 
notice. This is not because of the plants 
themselves, but rather as a result of the 
improper way in which they were treated 
in the preparatory stage and then the lack 


of subsequent care after they had estab- 
lished themselves. 

Vines can be grown in the house, but 
the one best adapted for such use is the 
English ivy. This plant can be made to 
do wonders under house culture, and not 
only to adorn the windows, but to send 
its runners entirely around the room, if 
so desired. 

There is one thing absolutely necessary, 
however, to get these results, and that is 
a window where there is an abundance of 
sunlight. It is the warmth of the sun 
during the first six months on the roots 
of a newly potted plant upon which de- 
pends the success or failure of the plant’s 
growth. Another thing to be considered is 
the kind of plant that is used for the pur- 
pose, whether it is pot-bound, newly pot- 
ted or growing in too large a pot. 

The most desirable plant to start with 








Ivy is well adapted to training about windows, 
giving a very decorative effect 


is one that has been growing in the pot 
for some time and has become well rooted, 
almost pot-bound; but if this is not pos- 
sible to get, a number of small plants 
packed closely into a large pot, say eight 
inches, will serve almost as well, though 
perhaps a little slower in producing re- 
sults. If there should be an ivy vine grow- 
ing on a house within reach of your win- 
dow, lead a number of streamers into the 
room, and treat them as follows. 

The idea is to keep these vines growing 
in the room while getting nourishment 
from the roots in the ground outside, but 
at the same time establishing roots for 
themselves in pots, so that in time they 
can be separated from the parent vine 
without experiencing any shock. To 


do this, take a six-inch pot and enlarge 
the opening in the bottom so that the vines 
may be passed through it without tearing 
the leaves. Bare of leaves the vines 
nearest the pot for a distance of about 
three feet. Make two or. three circles of 
this bared space and tie together. These 
are then to be pulled back into the pot 
and loam packed about them. Place the 
pot where the sun will fall upon it, and 
if this is done in the very early sutnmer 
separation can be made in the fall. The 
same treatment can apply to an old plant 
that has been grown in a pot, using, how- 
ever, a number of thumb pots to get the 
same results. This is an interesting ex- 
periment, and always affords an endless 
amount of pleasure to those trying it. 

A small shelf may be necessary to sup- 
port the pot, yet this is not absolutely 
necessary, for two brass hooks, one at 
the top of the pot and the other at the 
bottom, will hold it rigidly in place. In 
this case, watering should be done lightly 
and frequently and a cork can be placed 
in the hole in the bottom to prevent the 
water from leaking through onto the floor. 

Another thing to be watched is to see 
that the plant has not become so pot-bound 
that its growth will be injured from some 
unforeseen cause. A small plant must not 
be allowed to dry up, while a large plant 
should not suffer from the same cause. 
In shifting from the smaller pot to the 
larger, don’t disturb the roots. Remove 
the pot and put the plant in the larger 
sized receptacle and pack the dirt hard 
about it. 

Once established, an ivy can be placed 
in almost any part of the room and can be 
made to grow for years by a little fertiliz- 
ing and the renewal of the top-soil once 
a year. 





Insuring Good Fruit 
HILE little can be done out of doors 
at this time in the vegetable or 
flower garden, you may take advantage of 
warm days to prune small fruits and spray 
apples, pears and plums for scale—San 
José scale, that most insidious and most 
effective enemy of good fruit. Currants 


and gooseberries should be pruned suf- 

ficiently to keep the bushes in open form, 

as a precaution against mildew as well 
(Continued on page 64.) 
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Now is the time to start cauliflower plants 
for setting out in frames 
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idea of the whole house. When they had the place to build 


upon she submitted her paper house to the architect in order to 
be passed upon. Of course, there was much to be changed but 


e architect had an excellent working basis to proceed upon and 
her home is proof of the success of careful planning. 
here is another line of research that the prospective builder 
rk upon, at vhich will bring him good results and save 
<pense [he architect's genius combines a wide knowledge 
f many arts and trades, but he is not omnicient, and the client 
pecially if his architect is from another section of the country 
have some valuable information to contribute if he obtains 
knowledge of local costs of materials and fixtures. Consulta 


with a builder of good reputation and intimacy with the 
oducts of manufacturers of water, lighting, heating and plumb 
ing apparatus will serve in good stead. 

\nd lastly one caution, do not think that your determination 
particular style of house is necessarily absolute. The archi 
t's training may suggest a type somewhat different from what 
ou have had in mind, but more fitting to your interior scheme. 
His sense of the esthetic should be the determining factor. If 

u are decided on this external feature, you must be prepared 
to let him make interior changes to fit it. After all style is largely 
determined by the use of local building materials and local condi- 
tions. Upon this much of the success of English and German 
rural architecture depends. There they try to interpret the spirit 
of the locality and pay attention to precedent and local tradition 
of the best sort. Much of the restless feeling and impression of 
unfitness we sometimes find fault with, is due to the desire to 
build something different, to have a unique house. Personality 
does not depend upon being different. It is more important to 
build in harmony to the neighborhood, but aim to do it better and 

ier, 1f possible. Therein lies the secret of the distinctive home. 


WONTICELLO A‘ TER visiting Stratford, most travelers 
return disappointed. The hope was to 

have approached the great human figure of the plays; the realiza- 
tion was to find even the ghost of the great dramatist driven from 
his birthplace. Restraining chains, admonitory signs, the post 
card vendor, the professional guide, the gaping crowd; all these 
drive out the attendant spirit of the place and substitute a chilling 

resence entirely foreign to it 

Monticello is now the property of an American. He and his 
father before him have dedicated it to the memory of Jefferson, 
have collected belongings that once were his and have made it a 
home where the traditions of its former inmate are carefully 
preserved. Visitors are welcomed if only they show a real desire 
to see the home of the Father of the Constitution. The estate is 
maintained with the care that the individual accords to his own 


t1 


lear possessions. 


Now a self prompted person, earnest enough perhaps, has 


launched a campaign to make Monticello a public charge. Un- 
fairly it is intimated that, “half a century of neglect and ingrati- 
tude’? 4 


le’ to Jefferson's memory is chargeable to the present owner. 
It is urged that, if necessary, the place be seized by right of 
eminent domain. Such methods are not consistent with the ideas 
practices of the former owner. We believe his presence is 


ich more evident under the existing state of affairs, than under 

h a scheme as that proposed. Nor do we agree with the state 
nent that Monticello “suffers the desecration of sometimes be 
ing lived in.” Rather would it be a desecration to divert the 
stream of curious sightseers through the halls where now at 
least there is still a semblance of the quiet and simplicity of the 
life that once was there. Let us not drive away the impression 
of Monticello as a home until we must. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL ESSENTIALS 
IN FINE FURNITURE 


Good design, proportion and scale are all indispensable, whether it be a reproduction of some 
Eighteenth Century masterpiece, or an adaptation of the style of such designers as Chippendale, 
Sheraton or Hepplewhite to meet the requirements of the present day. 


The beauty and charm of a splendid design can be materially enhanced by the use of rare and 
choice woods in varying grains, ingeniously combined. 


These features as well as thoroughness in workmanship will be found in Sloane furniture. It is 
made under the most favorable conditions. Our cabinet makers and carvers are imbued with 
the spirit of the artisans of old times and are finding real pleasure in making furniture as well as 


furniture can possibly be made. This personal interest on the part of the workman can be seen 
in the perfection of the finished article. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YOR 


In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GarpDEN. 
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The Beauty of an Italian Garden 
Modernized by Concrete 


Even less pretenttous country homes may now have the 
formal beauty of Italian gardens by an artistic use of con- 
crete in building terraces and balustrades, gateways, pergolas, 
peristyles, aquariums, sundials, sidewalks, flower vases, etc., 
on the place. Concrete blends beautifully with the land- 
scape, as did the marble and stone of an earlier period. It is | 
also fireproof and everlasting; requires no upkeep; never looks | 
old and shabby from time and exposure. For best results, use 


UNIVERSAL cement 


We invite inquiries for booklets and assistance in planning 
and executing concrete work. Write us for information on 
any subject relating to the use of cement. The following 
free booklets are full of interest and information: 


Concrete Silos Concrete Sidewalks 
Concrete Surtaces Concrete in the Country 
Small Farm Buildings of Concrete 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 





CHICAGO 72 WEST ADAMS STREET 

PITTSBURGH FRICK BUILDING 

MINNEAPOLIS CURITY BANK BUILDING 
PLAN \ CHICAGO ANNUAL OUTPUT i 
\ND 12,000,000 BARRELS ) 








PARKER, PRESTON & CO.’S 


Art in Shingle Stains 


(Waterproof and Odorless) 

Hundreds of thousands of gallons used all over the United 
States testify to the high artistic character and remarkable 
durability of ART IN SHINGLE STAINS, the highest class 
Shingle Stains made 

Absolutely free from creosote and unpleasant odor. Made 
from Pure Linseed O11 and our own Waterproof Liquid 
Combination. Shed water like a duck’s back, thereby keep- 
ing out dampness and increasing life of shingles fourfold. 

Write for cabinet of Artistic Colors, free. Paint dealers 
will O11 orders. 

Adamant Cement Floor Coating, Adamant Cement, Brick 
and Plaster Coating, Waterproof Flat Brick 
Stains, Weatherproof Coating. 


PARKER, PRESTON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers Paint Spectalties Norwich, Conn. 
Branch, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 








In writing to advertisers please mention House anv Garven. 


Mistakes We Made in Building 
Our House 
(Continued from page 20) 


bathroom,” as the second bathroom is 
usually termed, is frequently placed in 
a most exposed position as regards the 
cold. Over a vestibule is a cold loca- 
tion, and will cause trouble without a 
doubt in severe winter weather. Try 
and plan for a bathroom to be on a side 
of the house where cold winter winds are 
not so likely to strike it. It is also a mis- 
taken theory that piping and apparatus 
may freeze and if thawed out no damage 
results. Washers are ruined and “ball- 
cocks” (these ball-cocks shut off the water 
supply when flush tanks have been filled 
to the amount they should hold) injured 
by the water being allowed to freeze 
around them. Then water flows away to 
waste, often unknown until a large bill for 
water comes in. Then a plumber’s bill 
also comes for repairs which are necessary. 
We have just been through a most dis- 
couraging and expensive experience of 
this kind, and we think it will be necessary 
to shut off certain sections of our plumb- 
ing and drain out all water for the best 
part of the winter season simply to prevent 
expense and annoyance from frozen piping 
and apparatus. All of this could have 
been prevented by care in the beginning 
as regards the location of the bathrooms. 
’utting a bathroom in a cold location is 
simply inviting disaster. But many a 
house is built (as was ours) without care 
in this direction simply because experience 
is lacking. Covering piping with insulating 
coverings aids. Many good coverings are 
on the market, and may be purchased and 
put on at reasonable rates. Try and have 
all piping laid so it will not be on a wall 
which is on the outside of the house. If 
absolutely necessary to place it in such a 
position lay a strip of wood on the wall 
first and use an insulated covering. 

On the second story, our bathroom had 
a floor made of wood. If you have a 
similar floor, arrange to have it put down 
in sections near where the piping passes 
through it. This method allows one to 
take up a section easily and make any 
necessary repairs to traps, pipes between 
the floors, etc., and is a money saver. We 
wished we had only known of it when we 
built our home; it would have saved us 
much money as years went by. 

A favorite method at times is to build 
one or more of the second story rooms out 
from the main house, sometimes over a 
piazza, or simply as an extension or bay 
window. Rooms built this way are very 
difficult and expensive to heat, so that 
children find it impossible to play on the 
floor in the winter time (the very time 
they are in the house playing) on account 
of the floor being so cold. We would 
think of this if we built another home. 

We would also have a square hall on 
the second floor and plan our rooms to 
open off it instead of long narrow halls 
which waste so much valuable space and 
which require so much more coal in the 
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winter time to heat them. This method of 
using a square hall is perfectly feasible; 
many a home could be so designed to ad- 
vantage. We would not have a bedroom 
without two windows, if possible on 
separate sides of the room. This cannot 
always be done except on corner rooms, 
still it is possible to put two windows in 
every room and this should always be 
done. 

We wish we had put a transom in some 
of the bedrooms; especially in the nursery. 
If we had we could have left the children’s 
door closed and yet have heard anything 
occurring in the room, Many people like 
to have all doors locked in the house, or 
at least closed, so windows can be left 
open without a draft. A transom is in- 
expensive and allows ventilation and also 
prevents a draft. 

A mistake in the plans made one part 
of the roof so low that it was difficult for 
a tall person to pass through a section 
of the third story hall. Such blunders are 
constantly occurring in plans. It is very 
difficult to rectify such mistakes after the 
house is under way. In our case we had 
to give up part of a good third story room 
simply to allow the hall to be enlarged so 
as to overcome this defect. 

Always have all rooms finished in your 
third story. It is a very mistaken idea to 
leave some of them unfinished. It does 
not cost a great deal more to finish a 
room while the house is being built; it 
costs a very large amount to do after the 
house is complete. We found this out. 
Never have any room unfinished. A room 
next to an unfinished one will be cold in 
winter and will take far more heat to make 
it habitable. Also we found snow would 
enter an unfinished room around the win- 
dow frames; and then it would melt, 
wetting the ceiling of the room below on 
the second story, and in time causing the 
ceiling to fall, if the snow is not gathered 
up each time it comes in. This caused us 
much trouble until it was rectified. 

All rooms on the third floor should have 
two windows. Third story rooms are far 
more warm in summer on account of the 
roof heating them. We wish we had put 
two windows in all our third story rooms. 

Taking up the outside of the house, our 
front steps were made far too narrow for 
comfort. When covered with ice in the 


winter they were really dangerous. Care 
should be taken to design steps wide 


enough to allow a person to mount them 
easily. Have your architect attend to this; 
he can do so with no trouble. 


WhatlYou Should Know About 
Plumbing 


(Continued from page 39) 

Since its appearance on the market, the 
syphon water closet, which is made in 
many forms, has gradually gained pre- 
cedence until now it leads all others in 
numbers used as well as in points of ex- 
cellence. One of the latest types of syphon 
closets is supported by the piping and wall 
with no part touching the floor. This 
enables one to keep the floor sanitary. 








Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! 
years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs that we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING —thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Send for Price List. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES * 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 


It takes many 


CHESTNUT HILL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















If You Are Building, You 
Should Have This 


PORTFOLIO o 


WOOD PANELS 


T shows on 
panels of ac- 
tual wood just 
how your woodwork 
and floors will look when finish- 
‘ed with Johnson’s Wood Dye, Prepared Wax and other 
finishes. It also gives full specifications and instructions so that any good 
Ypainter can successfully do your work. In this portfolio the Johnson wood 


dyes are shown on oak, pine, cypress, birch, gum, chestnut, maple, etc. It will 
give you many helpful decorating suggestions. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 






























is a dye in every sense of the word—it penetrates deeply—into the wood, bringing out its 
natural beauty without raising the grain. It dries in thirty minutes and does not smudge or 
rub off. It is made in sixteen beautiful shades, as follows: 
No. 126 Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 
No. 123 Dark Oak lo. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 
No. 125 Mission Oak lo. 127 Extra Dark Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 140 Early English No. 130 Weathered Oak No 178 Brown Flemish 
No. 110 Bog Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered 


No. 132 Green Weathered 


Also Get This Book Free! 


Is Just Off The Press e 
7 COUPON 


You will find it particularly useful if you are contempiating 
building, if you are interested in beautiful interiors, if you 
want to secure the most artistic and serviceable ? tam building. Please 
finishes at least expense. This book is full of valu- ra {on prot r4 
able information to everyone who is interested *"Booklet, edition H.G.1. 
inthis line. We will be pleased to mail you @ 
1913 Booklet edition H.G.1, upon request. 


Please Use The FREE Coupon Hi aaa 


S.C. Johnson & Son LS 


No. 120 Fumed Oak a 








Racine, Wisconsin 
**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
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is beautiful in finish and pattern (of which one 
is shown) and beyond question the most durable 
china made. Strike the edge of any ‘‘Syracuse” 


China piece on a like piece of any other china, 
and it will invariably chip the other china with 
no effect on **Syracuse”’ China—that’s quality. 


Durable 


This beautiful “yracus China is thoroughly vitri 
hed by our dout fire process. There are two tests of 
this ret, its transiucency; second, when chipped it 
w not absorb germs, grease or dirt but remain white 
and eu Get O. P.C Syracuse” because it is gen 

, germproot and best china value on the market. 


Beautiful 
The exq ite colors and charming patterns of 


Syracu China are part of the cAina ttsels. 
and practically last as long as it does. 


When they adorn your table with their ek 


gance and beauty they wil! delight your guests 
and rejoice your heart that you insisted on 
beautiful and durable “Syracuse '’ China 

Ask your dealer If he has it, he knows { he 


hasn't it, don't argue, for nm request 


WE WILL SEND YOU A SAMPLE 







piece. You may then judge for your 
self and get a proper appreciation 
which no illustration can give (in 


close 0c to cover postage on sample). 


Onondaga Pottery Co. 


Syracuse, New York 



















THIS CASEMENT 
A REAL COMFORT! 


WHEN OPEN IT’S ALL WINDOW; NOT HALF 
A WINDOW 

AND THERE’S NO UGLY JOINT IN THE MID- 
DLE TO SPOIL THE VIEW AND PROHIBIT 
ARTISTIC GLAZING 

TO OPEN AND CLOSE IT WITH THIS HOLD- 
FAST ADJUSTER OF OURS IS A POSITIVE 
PLEASURE, 





Don't build without our handbook 


CASEMENT H’D'W. CO., "*2iicAz0""" 
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enables the attendant to keep the floor 
clean and sanitary. It is neat and saves 
labor. 

All bathrooms should have a_ local 
ventilating pipe of at least twenty-five to 
thirty square inches cross-section, prefer- 
ably back of the bath tub but convenient 
of access and continuing through the roof 
starting near the floor. Its inlet should be 
supplied with a damper register and con- 
tinued independent through the roof. It 
may be galvanized iron all the way, al- 
though preferably it should be connected 
to a regular flue, paralleling and in the 
same chimney with a flue heated by the 
kitchen range, furnace or the like. Such 
a flue connection may be made in the attic 
or at any point above the outlet in the 
bathroom wall. 

Probably the most used plumbing fix- 
ture in the average house is the kitchen 
sink which has had its share of improve- 
ments. The best of these now have the 
body, back and drain shelf all in one piece 
the advantages of which are too plain to 
need comment. Note the long solid back 
to the sink at the bottom of page 37. 

The one fixture which, like an octopus, 
has an outstretched arm to each fixture 
in the house and remains practically un- 
seen is the range boiler or hot water stor- 
age tank. Its size depends upon the num- 
ber of tenants, the minimum quantity be- 
ing 30 gallons for a family of four or less, 
adding eight to ten gallons for each ad- 
ditional member of the family. It should 
invariably have a circulation pipe so that 
hot water can be instantly drawn at any 
fixture without waiting for it to travel 
from the boiler. These hot water pipes 
should all be covered with sectional pipe 
covering to conserve the heat. Another 
up-to-date method of supplying hot water 
is to place an automatic instantaneous gas 
hot water heater at some point in the line 
of piping and take all the hot water from 
this. With this system the opening of 
any hot water faucet automatically turns 
on the gas, which is lighted by a pilot light, 
and all water passing through the heater is 
heated to nearly the boiling point; when 
the water is shut off a thermostat shuts 
off the gas. This system furnishes boiling 
water at any hour of day or night and 
the fuel bill is always in proportion to 
the amount of hot water consumed. 

A photographer’s dark room is one thing 
which you can inexpensively provide for 
later installation by leaving a 4 x 2 plug- 
ged sanitary “tee” in the attic (or other 
place if one is to be used), and extending 
a cold water supply pipe to the same place. 
When ready to install the fixtures in the 
dark room use a deep slate or black cast 
iron sink haviag an overflow and plug 
fitted waste. Such a sink does not reflect 
light and will not contribute to fogging 
the plates and can often be used to ad- 
vantage in washing. 

If the house is to be located where the 
soil is damp an automatic cellar drainer 
should be installed. These are generally 
placed in a little pit in the lower corner 
of the cellar, connected to the water pres- 
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sure pipe and the overflow to some con- 
venient waste; but a better way is to keep 
all moisture outside of the cellar by filling 
in back of the cellar walls and under the 
concrete of the cellar bottom with broken 
rock and through this broken rock run one 
or two lines of small tile pipe to an outside 
frost proof pit in which the cellar drainer 
may be located. 

The outside plumbing depends upon the 
size of the lawn, location of stable or 
garage, etc. For small lawns an attach- 
ment with stop and drain cock inside the 
frost line in cellar, so as to be closed off 
in winter, is sufficient ; if the lawn is large 
there should be one or more lawn hydrants. 

The modern garage requires special at- 
tention in the matter of plumbing. The 
floor should slope gradually to a common 
point in the centre, side or corner where 
in a slight depression it should empty into 

bell trap from which a four-inch pipe 
should lead to a settling basin and grease 
trap, the walls and bottom of which should 
be thoroughly covered both inside and out- 
side with portland cement. The accumula- 
tion of oil, grease and dirt may be removed 
from this trap whenever there is enough 
of either to necessitate taking it out. This 
catch basin is used to prevent the grease 
and dirt from stopping up the waste pipe 
and because it accomplishes just that desir- 
able end it is advisable to run the waste 
from the sink separately into this grease 
trap, or if too far, construct another near 
the kitchen, 

If you feel that you must economize in 
the plumbing let the cutting be done in 
the number of fixtures or in the quality 
of the fixtures, but never in the waste and 
vent piping. On it depends sanitation. 
Also do not install inferior valves and 
tanks, for that would mean continuous 
trouble and expense. 

Do not use finished brass bibbs as they 
tarnish quickly and require much cleaning ; 
use nickel- (or silver) plated bibbs and 
trimmings. ‘The additional cost for nickel 
plating is slight, it looks better and re- 
quires very little attention. The gas and 
electric fixtures in the bathroom should be 
nickel-plated ; even the kitchen and laundry 
gas and electric light fixtures should be 
included in this list. 

Do not permit any iron or steel to come 
in contact with marble. If there is enough 
moisture about to cause the rusting of a 
nail head, against which a piece of marble 
is resting, the rust will in time penetrate 
through to the other side of the slab, even 
though it be an inch or two thick. This 
is what causes the rust colored spots often 
seen in marble slabs, not infrequently they 
come from wrought iron basin clamps 
which were used instead of brass ones. 

Do not change your mind at the last 
moment and put in some misfit (does not 
fit the roughing in) fixture such as the 
basin at the bottom of page 35, where the 
pipes have been offset outside the tiling to 
match a change and thus an otherwise 
beautiful, sanitary bathroom has been dis- 
figured. 


Do not install any fixture which creates 
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Look at All the 


Winter 


Treads 


Compare the following all-important points. 
Then you'll know the cogent reason why Goodyear 


tires far outsell all others. 


Here is a double-thick tread—an extra 
tread, made of very tough rubber, vulcan- 
ized onto the regular. 


In that extra tread are these deep-cut, 
sharp-cut blocks. So deep and so tough 
that they last for thousands of miles. 


Countless edges and angles face every 
direction, and they grasp the road surface 
with a bulldog grip. 


Why They Last 


Those are the reasons why these tough 
treads last. 


3ut the tires last too, for the strain is 
not centered on any small part of the 
fabric. 


These blocks widen out so they meet at 
the base. Thus the strain is distributed 
over the fabric just as with smooth-tread 


- tires. 


Have you found those features in any 
other non-skid? 


Here they come in tires that can’t rim- 
cut—tires Io per cent over the rated size. 

Tires which save, in these two ways, 
an average of 48 per cent. 

Tires which so excel that men now use 
them on some 250,000 cars. You'll have 
them on yours when you see them. 

The Goodyear Tire Book—14th-year edi- 
tion—tells all the tire facts that you want 
to know. Ask us to mail it to you. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. (923) Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 




















BOBBINK & ATKINS 
World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 


SPRING PLANTING 


Our products are of a higher grade than ever this season, 
with a class of material that will give satisfaction to all our patrons. 


placing us in a better position to fill orders 
Our Nursery consists of 300 acres of 


highly cultivated land and a large area covered with Greenhouses and Storehouses in which we are growing 
Nursery and Greenhouse Products for every place and purpose. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG NO. 


er instructive and helpful to intending purchasers. 


y is to see the material growing. We shall gladly give our time and 
daention to all intending purchasers visiting our Nursery and invites everybody 


1E PROPER WAY TO BUY 


their grounds to visit us. 


4°. describes our products: is comprehensive, in- 
W'll be mailed upon request. 


interested in improving 


WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE WITH 
OUR “WORLD’S CHOICEST NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS,” 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS 
AND PLANTERS 


Rutherford, N. J, 
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‘Booklovers Shopping List’’—This \ittie book lists the works of great 
suthors a i gives the prices of the same in sets The list includes the low 
priced popular sete as well as the de luxe editions Every bookbuyer should 
have a copy Sent free with the Globe: Wernicke catalog Address Dept. H.G 


The Globe-Weenicke Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Without Raising the Sash 
or exposing yourself to cold wind, rain 
or snow, you can close or bow your 
shutters from indoors—and lock or fasten 
them at any angle. 
The Mallory Shutter Worker 


s operated by a turn of the little handle as shown in the 
picture. May be applied on old or new houses, stone, 
brick or frame. Write for booklet of particulars and cost. 


Mallory Mfg. Co., fiemiNGron Ny 
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a dust pocket, without leaving sufficient 


room to remove the dirt. The shower 
sink at the top of page 38 should be low- 
ered to the level of the floor or built up 
around it, because it will, as it now stands, 
accumulate dirt. 

Do not forget that what was satisfactory 
plumbing twenty-five years ago would not 
be considered to-day and that the best we 
have to-day will be none too good for to- 
morrow. This is one department of house 
building where it pays to do it correctly 
in the beginning and save money and get 
better satisfaction ever afterwards. 





Some Building Economies 
(Continued from page 22 
blocks and paints them with white cement- 
stain. 

To sum up: 

1. Compact and careful planning. 
Stock sizes. 

Simplicity. 
Local material. 

By paying proper attention to these four 
things, and getting proper professional ad- 
vice, you can reduce the cost of your home 
nore than a little; but don’t try chasing 
elusive and illusive rainbows, as so many 


folk do! 


to 


. 
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The Vital Functions of .Light in 
the Home 
(Continued from page 28) 
Nervous prostration, lack of literary in- 
spiration, and insomnia may be relieved, 
restored, and cured by the proper treat- 
ment of light and color. 

To-day the lighting of the office is 
harsh, white and cold. Why let the light 
of the home suggest to the mind of the 
tired business man working conditions? 

This subject of psychology is irrevoca- 
bly linked with artificial light, particularly 
in the home—which is the theatre of life. 
Once a dramatist, more daring than his 
fellows, staged a play. It dealt with the 
psychology of light. The critics read the 
manuscript and predicted failure. As 
usual the public decided. It was a wonder- 
ful success. Night after night thousands 
sat spellbound under the psychological in- 
fluence of light. The “illuminating engi- 
neer” was not in evidence. Possibly he 
was asleep in the gallery. 

The following abstract from one of the 
scenes will interest all in whom the sense 
of imagination and power to appreciate 
logic still holds sway. 

Vavin, a scientist, is discovered with 
Halcomb and Dora—the lovers of the play. 
3efore leaving them alone in the moon- 
light, he administers gratuitously a psy- 
chological benediction: 


Vavin—Do you know the effect of color? 
Halcomb—Color? 
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Vavin—You have heard of Nancy—in France— 
the town? 

Halcomb—Yes. 

Vavin—And Dr. Charcot? 

Halcomb—Yes. 

Vavin—He was my friend. We made together 
many experiments of the effect of color 
upon many persons under hypnotic influ- 
ence. Invariably under yellow, or amber, 
the subject laughs; under green he is con- 
tent; under red he is stimulated; if it is 
brown he is in fear; if violet he weeps; 
under blue he is—what you call it—distrait? 

Dora—Perplexed? 

Vavin—Perplexed ! 

Halcomb—Don't you think, Monsieur, so much 
attention to the light is a bit theatrical? 

V avin—Theatrical ? 

Halcomb—Not true to life. 


}avin—Life? Do you know, Monsieur, that 
sixty per cent. of the causes of falling in 
love are in the moonlight—in life?—Do you 


know the harvest moon? 

Halcomb—You mean the full moon that comes 
at harvest time? 

Vavin (nodding)—Do you know its peculiarity ? 
Generally the full moon rises nearly an 
hour later each night. 

Halcomb—Well? 

Vavin—The harvest moon at the full comes up 
three nights almost at the same time. Did 
you ever think of that?—and why is it, do 
you suppose? 

Halcomb—Why ? 

Vavin—That harvesters, men and women, shall 
fall in love with each other! Oh, it is a 
droll God, Monsieur, that plays that trick 
for one hour on His children. Think of it, 
Monsieur, a harvest moon for one hour! 
Is that of the theatre? No; it is a droll 
God. Now, I cannot show you; I have no 
arrangement to get the blue light, which is 
mystery, and the green light, which is con- 
tent, and which together make a moon- 
light—when two people come together, mys- 
tified and happy, and say “Ah, this is Fate 
we were for each other since the beginning.” 





Do not laugh, gentle reader, for it is 
tragedy—not comedy. Here in our midst, 
at our very door, yes, even within our 
home is a marvelous omnipotent agent, 
willing to aid us, yet fettered by man’s 
stupidity and the shackles of a sordid, mis- 
directed commercialism. Let us see how 
it lies within the power of each and every 
one of us to release this greatest of public 
servants—artificial light—and obtain as 
recompense—our own reward. 


(To be continued) 





Water Supply in Town and 
Country 
(Continued from page 19) 


in which the pumping or lifting apparatus 
is located directly at the well and those in 
which this apparatus is located in the 
basement of the house or in an out build- 
ing. 

Apparatus providing for a pump and 
pressure tank located in the house at some 
distance from the well has been developed 
to a high state of efficiency. An ordinary 
pressure tank is used precisely like that 
already described for soft water systems. 
From this steel tank, horizontal or verti- 
cal, a suction pipe extends out to the well 
from which it draws its supply. Of 
course, if the pump can be located below 














AT LAST! A Practical, Small Refrigerating 
and ice-Making Machine for Domestic Use 


We are now prepared to furnish the Audiffren-Singrun Refrigerating Machine in sizes 
to meet the requirements for cooling refrigerators, cooling drinking water, and making 
ice in residences, apartment houses, hotels, hospitals, office buildings, ete. 

That this machine has long since passed the experimental stage is proven by the fact 
that over eight hundred of them are in daily operation in. Europe, many having been in 
use for over five yéars without repairs. The refrigerant cannot escape, so recharging is 


never necessary. AUDIFFREN -SINGRUN 


Refrigerating Machine 


has no joints, valves, gauges or stuffing boxes, and no connections to 
leak. Anyone can easily operate it—all that is necessary is to keep this 
machine supplied with water and power. And it can be operated by elec- 
tric motor, gas or gasoline motor, steam, oil or hot air engine, or any 
other available power. 

It is cheaper to use this machine than ice. It keeps food in better con 
dition due to the lower temperatures and dryer air produced. Does away 
with the slime, dirt and unsanitary conditions caused by ice. It is abso 
lutely safe 
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HIS is a_ sweeping If, however, you prefer to see 
statement, and it next our catalog before you see us, then 
follows that we must let us send you one at once. It is 
prove it up. This is so thoroughly illustrated and ar- 
exactly what we want the oppor- ranged in such an easy-to-under- 
tunity of doing. Of course, by far stand way, that a short perusal 
the most satisfactory way is to will give you a pretty general idea 
come and see you, and in looking of the greenhouse question. You 
over our catalog of 104 pages to- will have some fifty or more sub- 
gether, suggest such ones as will jects to select from. 
best suit your particular location 
and needs. Send your letter direct to our main office 
Then, the question of price, how 900 Louisa Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
soon it can be erected, and so on, or you may find it convenient to call at our 
me be discussed right then and New York Office at 1170 Broadway 
there. 
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the water level in the well, water will flow 
by gravity to the suction end of the pump 
and less power is required to operate it. 
This 1s not necessary, however, for mod- 
ern water supply pumps (as made by lead- 
ing manufacturers) are very efficient and 
c apable of lifting water several feet above 
the well to the pressure tank. 

Hand pumps can be used for forcing 
water into the pressure tank, or the pumps 
can be driven by power, the latter being 
most ideal of course, as they can be ar- 
ranged automatically to keep the tank con 
stantly supplied. 

Electrically driven pumps have proved 
very satisfactory installations, for by 
means of the ingenious electric switches 
governing these most modern of water 
supply outfits the automatic control of the 
pump is assumed. Current is kept turned 
on at the switch at all times. When pres- 
sure in the tank falls below a certain point 
the switch automatically closes, which 
starts the electrically driven pump. Pres- 
sure, rising to a certain point, reverses the 
operation, opening the switch and stop- 
ping the pump. Pressure in the tank is 
automatically controlled by the drawing 
off of water at the faucets 

In many country houses the water sup- 

ply outfit is run by a gasoline engine and 
these installations have proved very prac 
tical though they cannot be automaticall) 
controlled, since up to the present time 
there has been no method invented to start 
a gasoline engine automatically. With 
new developments in self-starting automo- 
bile engines, however, it is to boped some- 
thing along this line will soon be persected 
for water supply outfits. When a gaso 
line engine is used for pumping it 1s 
usually operated but a few minutes a 
day, at some stated period. In these in- 
Stallations it is mecessary to use a pres- 
sure tank merely large enough to supply 
the house for a stated length of time, a 
period which can be readily computed by 
any reliable manufacturer of water sup- 
ply apparatus. 

The claims made by manufacturers of 
apparatus in which the pump or lift is 
located directly at the well is that they 
deliver fresh water directly to the fixtures, 

water which has not been previously 
stored in a pressure tank. Most of this 
apparatus is operated by compressed ai ir, 
the air compressor located in the basement 
of the house (or in an outbuilding) forc- 
ing air into a steel tank (not unlike an or- 
dinary pressure tank) from which pipes 
carry compressed air to the “lifting” ap- 
paratus located in the well. With an elec- 
tric installation the entire process is auto- 
matic, a self-acting switch being provided 
to start and stop the air compressor when 
pressure in the tank falls below or rises 
above the point at which the switch is set. 

Lifts used with these compressed air 
outfits are very ingeniously constructed to 
suck water from the well and deliver it 
under pressure to the various fixtures. 
Che distance of the well from the house 
makes no material difference, providing, 
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of course, that the pipe line is air tight and 
the compressor is of sufficient capacity. 

In conclusion, it may be said that house 
owners need have no fear in installing a 
water supply outfit on their country place, 
for manufacturers have developed their 
apparatus to a high state of efficiency. 
Owners, however, should consult only 
with well established firms whose experi- 
ence is unquestioned. Advice concerning 
water supply projects is freely given by 
most reliable concerns and apparatus in- 
stalled according to manufacturer’s direc 
tions will be found very satisfactory. 





HouseWalls and Their Making 

(Continued from page 34) 
place, thus doing much to prevent 
draughts and leaks. For spanning open 
ings, reinforced lintels have 
proved the most satisfactory, although flat 
arches of hollow tile are often used, As 
the exterior of most hollow tile houses is 
stuccoed, care must be taken to give all 
cornices and copings a drip sufficiently 
wide to clear the walls below: this will 
help to avoid objectionable staining. If 
the cornice or belt courses project several 
inches or more they should be supported 
by projecting hollow tile courses and not 
built solidly of plaster or cement which 
would be sure to crack and break off. This 
exigency of wide eaves or projecting 
cornice is easily complied with since it is 
at one with good design, and finds pic 
turesque prototypes in many of the old 
cottages abroad. In mentioning staining 
it is well to remember that if the finish 
plaster or stucco is put on while the walls 
are damp, discolorations are sure to fol- 
low. 

It is a widespre: ad fallacy that no par 
ticular skill is needed for building in terra 
cotta bloc ks. Unskilled workmen can be 
employed only under an able superintend- 
ent who will see that continuous horizontal 
and vertical spaces are laid to accom- 
modate lighting and plumbing conduits, 
thus saving additional furring; to see that 
cracked and broken blocks are not used, 
and to see that walls are built absolutely 
plumb, else the discrepancies must be 
righted by the inside finish. I remember 
seeing a wall where the plaster was an 
inch and one-half at one end of the room, 
and barely a quarter of an inch at the 
other ; this was the result of trying to cor 
rect the inaccuracy of the hollow tile wall. 

The question is often asked whether 
wooden furring appreciably diminishes the 
fireproofness of a terra cotta house. From 
both this standpoint and that of sanitation, 
metal lath is superior, but considering that 
wooden furring is covered by plaster, it 
could hardly be considered inflammable. 

The cost of a hollow tile house is but 
little greater than that of a first-class 
frame house, averaging about four or five 
per cent. more. On the same basis that 
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7 the stone wall was figured, hollow tile 
AR» Ay, ™_ f % walls run to about thirty cents a square 
Py" MSD ANS | 9 Me foot of surface area. 
-/ PA oA A i Frame building, being our natural 
, é be a \ ” American heritage, is so well understood 
\ Cp \ re ath XN AY, ) that only those points demanding the build- 
a f + / e<) ~)s 5 er’s closest attention will be noted here. 
Dy /| _ \ 9 TiN ) It is very rare indeed that a shingle or 
~ (gl clapboard frame wall leaks or is in any 
way greatly affected by moisture. This 
being more than can be said of any other 
brilding material, it is certainly worth 
, | some consideration. The only trouble of 
28 “| | this nature ever encountered is around 
door and window openings, for which, 
. . therefore, flashing should not only be 
clearly specified but carefully superin- 
\ A tended. This applies to the stuccoed frame 
I 4 house as well as the clapboard or shingled. 
’ lashings (the metal strips used to keep 
, out water a wood joints are not ab- 
7 or solutely tight) two or three inches wide 
are a waste of time and money; if a place 
. . must be flashed it should be generously 
- ’ done, the metal turned under the stucco 
or woodwork for five or six inches and 
. fo thoroughly painted. 
It cannot be boasted of wood that it is 
° PA fireproof, but certain precautions can be 
° . P taken which assist greatly in retarding or 
Sapa i —— preventing fires. Most important of these 
7 — A TEED is the use of brick or metal fire stops. By 
is ioe iD buildin i r eight ur se lig ht 
. f ) ( & six O { courses ent- 
ean, alse PLUMBING burnt brick between the studs in every 
r FIXTURES T partition and in outer walls at each floor 
. iy level, one obtains a formidable fire stop 
°¢ ° < rotectio 4 ~ os Pe ( 
To make the bathroom beautiful and sanitary | ie Bas emeen tas 
with “Standard” ware, brings the JOY ot cleanly “Short-lived” is another much-quoted 
A living to the whole household and teaches the a | objection against frame houses. To be 
l gospel of the daily bath to young and old alike S| See oe See Sees Of Seey 
*s es, . ‘ S , are not of wood. Still, it is a noteworthy 
Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Standard” fact that those old Colonial houses which 
° ind for Schools, Othee Buildings, Public quality at less expense. All “Standard” r have been looked after are perfectly sound, 
Institutions, et are identihed by the fixtures, with care, will last a lifetime ‘ ' : a 
Gesen and Gold Lebel, with the epeuntion And no fiture is quauies anlese it bears and, moreover, when they are demolished 
~» of one brand of baths bearing the Red and = the guarantee label In order to avoid . to make room for “modern improvements” 
fe Black Label, which, while of the first substitution of inferior fixtures, specify - their wood, both framing and covering, is 
oualitv of manufacture have a slightly Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) ee ‘ : Bei : : 
ae ee eee a ant aes ukne aaah aie a eagerly sought as the soundest obtainable 
le . to-day. However, if wood is to be pre- 
Standard Sanitary‘ ID fa. Co. Dept. 40. PITTSBURGH. PA. ' served it must be painted and repaired 
[+) New York, 3 We 5 Cincinnat Walnut Street Senitien. Com. OE Setee e. © A from time to time. For this reason main- 
p Chicago, Mich ign Ave Sere arate Fue, Se, London, 8.40 Holborn Viaduet, BC A tenance is a bigger item here than in a 
j ale . e We t Stree tee ae ge Cortstine Bids Houst Tex., Preston & Smith Sts R “ae on ce 7c oY 
Toronto ( } Richmond St. B Montreal Can., 216 Coristine Bldg. Washington, D. 0. Southern Bldg masonry structure; but this is to be ex- 
, Fitteburgh, 10 Federal Street Loularitie, 31923 W- Main Strest Toledo, Ohio, S11-321 _ a 1 pected of a material costing less in the 
Oy . oe first place. There was a time when build- 
e gh ing in wood was really inexpensive, but 
=! ore : Pe nn! : Sn’ ° int : Da US that time is past and lumber is becoming 
as high as masonry materials. Compared 
li TL LTT with hollow tile it costs four or five cents 
* , less a surface square foot, or about twenty- 
@ ' | five cents. 
Yao: Another type of wall still to be men- 
fan ' tioned is the frame house veneered with 
Spoons, Forks, Knives, ete., of the highest ; \ brick. This consists of the ordinary frame 
| grade carry the above trade mark. rough-boarded and then an additional four 
inches of brick fastened to the boarding 
by means of iron clamps or ties. Some 
architects recommend this style of wall, 
but the test of time has not yet gone far 
enough to warrant strongly urging its 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, _—a= ae adoption. 
cHIcaco SAN FRANCISCO [catalogue — 2.” Whatever material is chosen for the 








—_— wall the question of interior finish remains 
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about the same, since no one type of fin- 
ish is limited to any one type of wall. Plas- 
ter wainscot, paneling or some one of the 
composition boards are all equally applica- 
able to a masonry or frame house. In the 
case of wainscoting or wood paneling it is 
advisable to rough plaster the wall behind 
to prevent dampness affecting the wood- 
work. In addition to this precaution the 
wood should be set free of the wall and 
creosoted on the back. The cost of panel- 
ing of course exceeds that of plastering, 
but ordinary yellow pine wainscoting or 
sheathing average about the same. 

The plasterer’s art is again to be revived 
after the fashion of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century English work, and al- 
though this applies more to ceilings than 
to side walls, nevertheless smooth, old- 
fashioned plaster has fallen into ill-repute 
and side walls are now generally rough 
finished. It is now said by brick manufac- 
turers that an interior of artistically pat- 
terned brick can be built up at no greater 
cost than quarter-oak wainscoting. For 
certain rooms and particularly loggias this 
makes a most desirable treatment, and is 
steadily growing in favor. 

The last and cheapest interior covering 
to be taken up is some variety of com- 
position board. These boards come in 
sheets of varying sizes one-quarter of an 
inch thick, and may easily be cut by any 
saw to fit conditions. However, there are 
certain limitations to this material. It can- 
not be used if there is excessive moisture, 
even where the rest of the house has been 
freshly plastered, as it will surely bulge. 
The directions as to the spacing of studs 
and the way in which the sheets must run 
should all be carefully followed. 

Our country has long lain under the ac- 
cusation of “jerry building,” supposed to 
be the result of the extensive use of wood. 
This is unjust to that time-honored ma- 
terial, for no style was ever more sincere 
or more solidly constructed than our early 
wooden Colonial. The truth is that in- 
stability is less a question of material than 
of method. Any honestly built wall will 
endure if properly protected against 
weather. 


Ferns That Can Be Grown Success- 
fully Indoors 


(Continued from page 36) 
makes a very attractive and easily man- 
aged bit of decoration for the dining- or 
living-room table. 

While the three types enumerated above 
—the sword ferns, maidenhairs and spider 
ferns—contain the great majority of va- 
rieties available for house culture, there 
are a few others which should not be over- 
looked. Chief among these is the Holly 
Fern (Cyrtomium falcatum), which, with 
its dark green, substantial, glossy foliage 
making it, next to ordinary Boston ferns, 
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The original campanili were the 
watch-towers of old Venice, guard- 
ing the little republic from invasion 
by hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted in 
these same towers to give warning 
of attack and celebrate victories. 


Judged by modern telephone 
standards, such a system of com- 
munication seems crude and in- 
adequate. 


In the civilization of to-day, a 
more perfect intercommunication is 


| Seven Million Watch-Towers 
in the Bell System 





essential to national safety, con- 
venience and progress. 


The Bell System binds together 


a nation of nearly one hundred 


million people, by “highways of 
speech” extending into every nook 
and corner of this great country. 


Seven million Bell telephone 
stations are the watch- towers 
which exchange, daily, twenty-five 
million messages for the happiness, 
prosperity and progress of all the 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Sewage 


Disposal 
For Country Homes 
Without Sewers 


Health and self-respect demand that dangerous, 

repulsive cesspools, etc., must go. The Ashley 4 
tem will provide scientific and safe sewage dis- 
posal at moderate cost. Write for illustrated Man- 
ual on Sewage Purification and Disposal for Coun- 
try Homes. : 

We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institu- 
tions, Schools, etc. 

ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
116 Armida Avenue Morgan Park, ill. 
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‘“ 
Free Book — “Plants and Plans 
i ED _ =< 
for Beautiful Surroundings 
This handsome book will give you invaluable help in 
your home planting whether yours is a large estate or a 
modest suburban lot. Tells how to select and how to 


yant for quickest results and most artistic effects with 
Woaner Hardy Flowers, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Places 
the services of the Wagner Park Landscape department 
at your disposal without cost. Write today. 

WAGNER PARK NURSERIES’ Box 708 SIDNEY, OHIO 
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uited to withstand the dry atmosphere and 
other hardships of ordinary house culture, 
has long been a favorite \ recent form, 
the crested holly fern (( Rochfordian 

| laving the same heavy and 
the pinne deeply 
errated and also undulated, the conse 
light and graceful effect relieving 
the « mpact, dense habit of growth, so that 
makes a truly beautiful specimen. Be 
ure to give this splendid new-comer a 
trial among the next ferns you get. 


; ; 
Fern balls, which are usually composed 


| 
lay las 


f one of the Davallias, sometimes prove 
insatisfactory. If you get them in the 
dormant state, be sure to order direct from 
ome reliable large house whose supply 1s 
likely to be fresh, rather than take chances 
on them at a local store or florist’s. The 
eet them already started. 
If you get them in dormant condition, soak 
them in tepid water for several hours and 
hang them where the night temperature 
vill go as little as possible below sixty de 
vrees, until they are well started. Be care- 
ful not to let the balls drv out at any time, 
wl if hung up ina 
he ited room where the air near the ceil 
ing is hotter and drier than near the floor. 
While these most reliable and attractive 
plants are not, strictly speaking, ferns, 
they require about the same treatment, and 
n popular thought are often classed with 


atest way 1s to 


ich they are apt to al 


nem For several years the two types 
that have been in commerce, the climbing 
lace fern (Asparagus plumosus nanus ) 
ind Emerald feather (A. Sprengeri), have 
rrown steadily more and more popular. 
Che former has beautiful sprays of a light, 
ometimes almost golden, green color, than 
which there is no foliage more beautiful. 
Notwithstanding their delicacy they keep 
wonderfully well, both when cut and on 
the plant 

| 


wish plants, in the form of a fern, or as 
climbing vines Che original form (41 
grown under proper con 
greenhouse, makes vines 
thirty or forty feet long, in a regular jun 
ele tangle. Even the dwarf form (A. P. 
nanus) shows a strong tendency to climb, 
and if wanted in a low form the sprays 
must be pinched back at twelve to eighteen 
inches, and the roots rather restricted. For 
vines, keep in large pots, or boxes, and 
feed liberally 

lsparagus Sprengeri in both foliage and 
habit is very distinct from A. plumosus. 
Che leaves resemble 
needles, borne in long sprays, and as it 


They mav be grown as dwarf 


when 
ditions in the 


plumosus), 


is trailing in habit it makes a unique and 
beautiful plant for stands and _ baskets. 
he sprays keep well when cut, and make 
an excellent background for flowers. It 
is now used more universally for green by 
florists than any other plant. 

Either of the above may be started from 
seed, or propagated by dividing old plants, 
but small young plants may be had of the 
florists at a very low price. They will do 
well ina temperature of fifty to fifty-five 
degrees at night. Shower frequently, but 
water only moderately. Hatcheri resem- 
bles plumosus nanus, but is more compact 
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Make the Grounds 
A Part of Your Home 


REPUBLIC ORNAMENTAL FENCING is a delight to 
the eye. It is neat in design and finish, made of high- 
grade, heavy galvanized steel wire and can be mounted 
on steel, iron, cement or wood posts 

IT IS AN INVESTMENT—not an expense—a perma 
nent improvement which adds greatly to the value of 
your property, as well as to its appearance. 

PROTECTS THE GROUNDS THOROUGHLY, yet does 
not obscure the view Is SANITARY. Compels clean 
illeys and lets the sunshine through to the garden. 

NO REPAIRS necessary. 

REPUBLIC FENCE INDICATES QUALITY—and costs 
ess than inferior makes. 

Write for free catalog showing designs for front, 


‘ 


rear and division fencing, also the Non-Climbable. 


Republic Fence and Gate Co., Manufacturers 


DEPT. 500, NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











There will NEVER be enough num- 
ber one apples—ALWAYS too many 
Don't waste your time 


g inferior grades, 
the one sure spra 
produce numbe 
is 100% efficie 
nst scale and has 
operties, Used 
orld over, Endors 
t Statior Our 
RTMENT furnishese 
wehard, Write today 
“2” for new booklet—*“ Pratt's 
book for Fruit Growers" and > 
cide the Tree Saver Rot free 
B. G PRATT COMPANY 
50 Church Street New York City 

















Send 'or catalogue P 27 of Pergolas, sun dials and garden 
furniture, or P 40 of wood columns. 


HARTMANN -SANDERS CO. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 





“a ~. 
/ lphT Son Suitable for PERGOLAS, PORCHES 
Le > <%\ er INTERIOR USE 


ELSTON and WEBSTER AVES. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway 
New York City 
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@ Glassware 
lis brilliancy, grace and beauty make it 


{ANP attractive and superior service for 


banquets or formal occasions. 


The trade mark ts a guaran 
getting the best there 1s in gla e. 


“Handbook for the Hostess” 
is an authority on table glass a B use. 
Write for a copy. 


for tt. 


Muy makes it desirable for everyday use. 
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Vick’ 





Garden 
and 
Floral 


Larger and better than ever. Several 
splendid new varieties. For 64 years the 
leading authority on Vegetable, Flower 
and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You 
need it before you decide what kinds to 
plant. Send for your copytoday. Itis free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
18 Stone Street The Flower City 


Guide 
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in habit and the leaves are much closer to- 
gether on the stems. If it remains true 
to type, and is as hardy as plumosus, it 
will replace it, for it certainly is a more 
beautiful plant. A. S. variegata is a very 
pretty “sport” with the leaves edged white. 

The culture of ferns in the house is not 
very difficult, although it differs somewhat 
from that given plants of other kinds. For 
the best results ferns should be kept where 
the night temperature does not go much 
below fifty to fifty-five degrees, but the 
hardier sorts will stand a night occasional- 
ly considerably lower than this. 

The most difficult of their requirements 
to supply is a moist atmosphere. While it 
is not possible to secure in a dwelling 
house, unless particular arrangements, 
such as an inclosed bay-window or spe- 
cial plant room have been provided, that 
humid atmosphere in which they thrive 
for the florist, it is nevertheless possible 
to do much by admitting fresh air as often 
as possible and keeping bowls of water to 
evaporate on top of radiators, or among 
the plants. 

While ferns thrive in a moist atmos- 
phere, they will be quickly affected by 
water retained about the roots. Drainage 
must be perfect, and to attain this end 
the soil used should be especially light and 
porous. A soil just right for the require- 
ments of ferns may be had by mixing two 
parts screened leaf-mold and one each of 
sand and rich loam. 

While with such a soil ferns will stand 
frequent watering, the foliage should be 
wet no oftener than is necessary to keep 
it clean, especially if the plants are in 
direct sunshine. When syringing the 
leaves is to be done, pick out a warm day 
so that the plants may dry off quickly 
near an open window. While ferns will 
do well enough on partly shaded positions 
it is a good plan to give them all the light 
possible without direct sunshine; and like 
all other house plants they should have all 
the fresh air possible while maintaining 
the proper temperature. 

Many of the ferns can be increased 
either by runners which root like straw- 
berry plants, and can be potted off in small 
pots, or by division, in which case the 
crown is separated into two or more pieces. 
These may be readily propagated at home. 
The sorts that are grown from spores 
(the fern’s seeds) it will be better to get 
from the florist’s 

The insect enemies of ferns are mealy 
bug, thrips and brown scale. If the plants 
are kept in good condition and the air from 
becoming too dry, these will seldom put 
in an appearance. Should they do so, how- 
ever, clean them off at once. The mealy 
bugs may be dislodged with a toothpick 
or hairpin and spraying with some nicotine 
solution, or even laying the plants on their 
sides and applying water with force, 
should kill or dislodge either of the first 
two. The scale is not so easily gotten 
rid of; the only sure way is to take a 
sponge and water, and if necessary a dull 
knife or some other sharp-edged imple- 
ment, and clean them off. 
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DUE 


DEXTER TABLE 


H Ransack all New England and 
: you will not find better examples 
of the fine old, distinctly New saa: 
England, furniture than the 
models made by us. 2 2 & 


PLYMOUTH 
DUXBURY 
STANDISH 
BREWSTER 
WINDSOR 
BRADFORD 


2 2 and BB 


WESTCOTT 
CHAIRS 


Straight G Rocking 
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TTT 
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WINDSOR 


All built as honestly as their prototypes, 
all faithful reproductions of the finest 
examples in existence, all offered in the 
natural wood, for you to select your finish. 


A WELL-SELECTED PIECE HERE 


AND THERE WILL ADD TO THE AT- 
TRACTIVENESS OF THE HOME, 


DTT 


paced 


Get the best furniture at the least ex- 
pense, we are manufacturers. Our ware- 
rooms are at all times open to the public. 


peste 


You have an unlimited stock to select 
from and the choice of any finish. 

Send for full set of over 200 illus- 
trations and color chart 
Leavens’ Standard Stains. 
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WILLIAM - LEAVENS & C9 
-32 CANAL ST- 
BOSTON -- MASS 
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RLAKEA &% 1) 


(Name stamped indelibly on every 
foot) 

The man who builds a house without 

asking about the sash-cord to be used 

is laying up trouble for himself. _In- 

sist that the 

SILVER LAKE A. Its smooth sur- 

face offers nothing on which the 
ey oan catch. Guaranteed for 

‘wenty years. 
Write for Free Booklet, 


SILVER LAKE COMPARY 
i A Chauncy St., 
Boston, "Mase 
Makers of SILVER 
LAKE bolid braided 
clothes 
lines, 
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Start Planning 
That Garden 


oe ng Con valle dh 
CY 


BODDINGTON 


14 Weet lath St New York City 











JESTIC 


FOUNDATION 


lies CHUTE 


Write for circular and address 
of nearest dealer. 








Following is a list of the best half 
dozen house ferns: Whitmani—plumed 
drooping fern pedestal or stand; Scot- 
{iu Boston type, more compact growth 
and shorter fronds than “Boston”: Schol- 
eli—plumed sort for tables or use with 
other plants; Adiantum Croweanum—best 
maidenhair to withstand the hardships of 
house culture: Pteris Childsii—most beau 
tiful of all the “spider” ferns; C. Roch 
fordianum—the crested Holly fern: the 
best of lecorative heavy foliaged ferns 


pes 1 tne 





The Way the Architect Works 
(Continued from page 25) 

Yow, let us consider the sub-division of 
he arrangements and go over it piece- 
meal with an eye to the minor conveniences 
which are not necessarily a matter of 
money but of foresight, and which one 
may just as well have right as wrong. 

Considering the exterior first, there is 
hardly any one thing that will do so much 
for the homelike cottage character of a 
house as setting it low on the ground. 
The majority of houses would be helped 
fifty per cent. if they had their under- 
pinning knocked out and were dropped 
down so that the turf came just under the 
woodwork. The Philistine who would 
sacrifice everything fo! light cellar is 
gradually being converted to the idea that 
the joy to be had from a flood of light in 
his cellar is more than offset by the pleas 
ure that he and his family and the rest 
of the world get from the added attrac- 
tiveness of his whole place. Nor is it apt 
to leave him in darkness. He may have as 

iny area windows as he pleases and 
pt rob: ibly, unless the line is absolutely level, 
he may have some full windows. The 
owner should early learn that building is 
a series of compromises and he must con 
stantly give up the less important for the 
more. It is in wise judgment in these mat 
ters that the success of the whole lies. 

he matter of piazzas and sleeping 
porches is a troublesome one. A _ cov- 
ered piazza means the shutting out from 
the rooms behind of a great portion of sun, 
light and air. On the other hand, the use 
fulness of an uncovered piazza has its 
limitations, not only in its exposure to 
the sun and rain but to the impossibility of 
its being screened. An awning stretched 
over a pipe frame is often used as a com- 
promise roof to be removed in the winter 
when the piazza is not in use and the sun 
most desired in the house. This is often 
a happy solution of the problem as a shel- 
ter from the sun in the hot summer, the 
feeling of coolness and airiness being 
enhanced by the lightness of the shelter. 

The second floor outdoor sleeping porch 
is a very difficult thing to handle satisfac- 
torily; those which are hollowed out of 
the body of the house and covered with 
its roof are least objectionable. One piaz- 
za on top of another is apt to be an ex- 
crescence. It will not tie in with the 
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YOR 1 nominal yearly amount we 
will contract to make Pe riodical 
examinations of your orchard, advis 
ing as to its condition, and th care 
it needs. It puts your trees under the 
advisory care of an orchard expert of 
wide experience. It assures you that 
what work is done is correctly done 
We detect the unnecessary work, and 
develop the best means of economic- 

ally executing the necessary work 

This service is more thar advisor 
besides the care of the ireek it thor 
oughly embraces economi f cultiva 
tion, harvesting, packing and marketing 
/ Write and let us explain t details 
of this v table service and how we a 
carrying it on. With our ins we will 1 
ma 1 a valuable little b “Tree 

I Care They Should on . 
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New York : 823 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 
Boston : +: 623 Tremont Bldg. 
Chicago : 513 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
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McCRAY REFRICERATORS 


Active cold air yaad linings. 
Send for Catalogu 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR ‘COMPANY, 
393 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 

















Livingston’s Tomatoes 


are valued by all friends of this fruit as the choicest 
procurable For sixty years we have bred tomatoes 
for yield and quality and our new “globe” shaped 
sorts are as near pecredtion as omvthing evolved Of 
shape with solid meat of finest flavor, they stand 
unsurpassed. 


Trial Packet of Livingston's ‘‘Globe’’ Illustrated 
below (enough seeds for 250 plants) 10c. post paid 


Useful 130 Catal 
“aa Fame - ae ry F R EE 


Nearly 300 illustrations from  photogr ~ 


honest description make the catalog one of th > mos : 
reliable seed books published “Tomato Fa ts’ ex- 
lains why we are the leaders in the tomato li: 
Both books are free. May we send copies 







The Livingston Seed Co 
185 High Street 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 
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Trinidad Lake asphalt 
[a —— 
Asphalt-saturated wool felt 


Trinidad Lake asphalt 


For real endurance 


You who really want your 
roof waterproof to stay water- 
proof—get 


THE Aap WRavautiee 


ady Roofing} 


Trinidad Lake asphalt is “Nature’s 
everlasting waterproofer,” 
it to make Genasco. 

Mineral or smooth surface. Ask 
your dealer for Genasco. Write us 

for the Good Roof Guide 
Book and samples—free. 
| The Kant-leak Kleet, for 
smooth-surface roofings, 


does away with cement in 
laps, and prevents nail 


The em Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia, New York, San Francisco, Chicago 


and we use 





Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 
Payment Conditional on Success 


FREDERIC N.WHITLEY “we"* 


Contractor 
210 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Plant Green's 
Sure-Grow Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees 


Apple, peach, pear, plum, quince and cherry trees—500,000 
for sale at wholesale prices! Shapely, well branched, 
clean, healthy, hardy, Northern grown, and all full bear- 
ers. 160,000 of these are fine apple trees. Read Green's 


guarantee—trees true to name 


Green’s Trees ror saz 


Make excellent shade trees for country estates. Berry 
plants, vines, roses and shrubs. All at one-half usual 
prices. We hi ave no solicitors, but give our customers 
the saving of agents’ commissions. A reliable, well- 
known nursery of 34 years’ experience. 


shalt 1010) ,@im aia 


This interesting 
booklet, free on re- 

quest. Contains valuable 
advice and experiences with 
fruits and flowers that every 
a grower should read. Ask for 
a copy of Green's 1913 Catalog, 
also FREE. 

GREEN'S NURSERY CO., 

10 Wall St., Rochester, N.Y 





































house; it will “float” and not look organic. 

Another feature that is often detrimen- 
tal to the outside appearance is the use of 
dormer windows. A plain roof, unbroken 
is usually to be preferred, and if the space 
requirements in the third floor make dor- 
mers necessary, it is well to keep them on 
the back of the house, if possible. So 
much for the exterior ; now let us consider 
some of the crucial points in our interior 
arrangement. 

In the first place, the height of our 
ceilings is best kept down—not over eight 
feet six inches. It not only tends to make 
rooms look larger but gives a sense of cozi- 
ness that is well worth having. If we get 
the height under eight feet, and beam our 
ceilings, we must, however, be careful 
to avoid a heavy look. The beams should 
not be given too much depth or be too 
close together. 

The horizontal feeling which results 
from a beam ceiling has a very subtle 
value of its own, and it is well to carry 
out the horizontal note in other ways. 
The tops of the bookcases, the paneling 
(if we have any) and mantel shelf are 
often made to line. An agreeable height 
for such a division is sometimes taken as 
two-thirds of the height of the room and 
a little more than half is found to be an 
attractive division. Exactly half would 
be very unfortunate, as neither the band 
above or below would predominate. 

The feeling against casement windows 
is passing—as it should. The idea that 
they are not tight never was true, less 
now than ever with the introduction of 
the metal weather strip. Care must be 
taken, however, with casements that open 
in, as it is harder to make them tight 
against the elements. The attractiveness 
of casement windows needs no plea, and 
they are a great aid to the designer, as 
the unit of light and air being small, can 
be more accurately apportioned to his 
needs. If casements are used with small 
sash over them, care must be taken that 
the transom bar does not come on a line 
with the eye. With the third floor win- 
dows, the tops will very often have to be 
lower than the eye. While this is unfor- 
tunate, it is not as objectionable here, as 
one naturally looks down. 

When casements open out, our awnings 
must be specially arranged, and blinds or 
shutters can only be used with patent 
closers operated from within, and then 
they cannot be locked from the outside. 
This is well to consider in summer houses 
where windows have to be shuttered up 
for the winter. 

Screens may either be hinged and 
opened in or the roller screen which is 
now coming into the market may be used. 
If our casements are lead, we must be 
careful not to slam our windows, as we 
will bulge the canes—as the leads are 
called. 

A new casement has recently come into 
the market, hinged in pairs to each other 
and pivoted at top and bottom in a slot 
so that the pairs (there may be several 
such in one window) may not only open 
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The Most Complete 
Nursery Stock 
in America 

World renowned Fruit 
Trees, Vines and Plants 
and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs,Evergreens,Flow- 
ers, Rosesand Hardy Plants. 
All perfectthrough scientific 
propagation and expert cul- 
ture. Superb collections 
adapted to large or small gar- 
dens, private estates, public 
IV and cemeteries 













73 years of leadership, based on 
absolute integrity. A world-wide 
patronage. Every specimen is true 
to species, is well rooted and 
sturdily developed, and is packed 
and shipped with utmost care. 
Both large and small orders receive 
close attention, and our reputation as- 
sures your satisfaction. Goods safely 
delivered in all parts of the world. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mount Hope Nurseries 
Box A 20, Rochester, N. Y. 


AN INVALUABLE FREE BOOK 


Write for a copy of 
our 73rd Annual 
< Catalogue. Iltisa 
> standard guide in 
/ all matters per- 


+ / taining to lawn 
Pry |: and gardendec- 
/ 
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oration, ITIS 


) postal, andwe 
j will send you 
a copy at once. 

















Roses, Plants, Seeds 
Bulbs, Vines, 


Shrubs, etc., by 
mail, postpaid. Safe 
} arriva: and satisfac- 
| tion guaranteed. 59 
years of fair dealing. 
Hundreds of carloads of 
i Fruit and Ornamental 
fee) Trees. 1,200 acres, 60 in 

hardyroses—none better 

grown. 47 greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gerani- 
ums, etc. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, the queen of 
bedding plants. Large assortment of hardy Perennial Plants, 
which last for years. 168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.,Box 25, Painesville, Ohie 
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fed with Fire; f Asbest t Shingles 


Last 


T's demand for Asbestos ‘‘Century’”’ 


Shingles is growing enormously. 
Iwo Hundred Million of these 
Shingles are sold every year—the total 


number in use reaches very well toward 


the Two Billion mark. 
You will find Asbestos ‘“Century”’ 
Shingles on every type of building in 


America and Europe. Ask your repre- 
sentative roofers for them. Write us for 
booklet, *‘Roofing: A Practical Talk."’ 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., 


Dept. C., Ambier, Pa. 


Branch Offices in Principal 
Cities of the United States 


Factors 




















Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers aad 
Gardeners taught by Prof. a 
and Prof. Beal of Cornell Uai- 
versity 


Gardeners who understand up- 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas 
antest homes, 





240 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 




















HIS picture was 
Ty taken from a 

PHOTO sent us 
by a pleased ( ustomer 
who had flowered the 
Lily of the Valley Pips 
in our prepared MOSS 
I IBER You can have 
them JUST AS 
FINE. It takes only 
2\ to 24 days to have 
them in full flower from 
day of planting 


You can SEI 
GROW 


day, until the mass ol 


THEM 


trom day to 





deliciously scented sil 
ver bells nod amongst 


the bright green foliage. We furnish DELIVERY paid 


6 Valleys and Fiber to grow them § .35 
12 “ o es oe . “ 60 
28 o oe « . « e 1.00 


FULL DIRECTIONS HOW TO GROW VALLEYS 
with every order. Our 1913 garden book will be ready 
January 15th. It will contain full lists of all Novelties in 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc. RARE 
IMPORTS from Japan. It will be profusely illustrated 


and well worth sending for. IT IS FREE. SEND FOR 
IT AT ONCI Address 

H. H. Berger & Co. 
70 Warren Street 33 New York 














from end to end, so 
n with any vertical muntin. 

The French window, which is only a 
larger casement, is usually best swung in. 
If swung out, its size makes it difficult to 
against the wind and the inside 
finish is exposed to the weather. This 
made tight by the use of various 
patent weather strips 

Another point that the house-builder 
hould consider is that of wiring his house 
heavily enough to take not only his elec 
gehts but the various electric house 
hold appliances which are fast becoming 
The tendency of the price of 
urrent to come down plainly indicates that 
much more of our work in the near future 
vill be done by electricity than we have 
been able to afford in the past. Nor must 
he forget to decide whether or no he will 
install the necessary piping for a vacuum 
cleaning apparatus. This may be cheaply 
done when the house is built, and the nec- 
outlets placed in the baseboards 
where desired; the pipe concealed in the 
walls and coming through the cellar ceil 
ine where it will be left until the owner 
is ready to attach his motor. 

\s chimneys are expensive, it is often 
possible to combine a fireplace with the 
kitchen flue. If the kitchen is not directly 
behind the dining-room, we may easily 
run a small pipe through the china closet, 
being careful to keep it away from wood- 
work, 

In locating the fireplaces, we must be 
careful to avoid draughts, as there will 
always be a current of air passing up the 
flue, and if the fireplace is placed too near 
a hall door, it will prove annoying. 

We shall do well to remember that with 
uur third floor fireplace the great problem 
is bringing up the wood, and we should 
plan for a wood box. A built-in seat hav- 
ing a cover to lift may often be arranged. 
[he same thing holds good for the first 
floor, and here we may have either the 
bottom of our box so that it can be filled 
from the cellar or a small wood elevator 
worked by hand in the cellar may come up 
into some such space. A cupboard behind 
paneling is often utilized for this purpose. 

\nother useful arrangement in connec 


nd shut but slide 


aWay 


1 
may tx 


tric li 


‘ rv 
pOpuUuULAT 


Cssafy 


tion with a chimney is the utilization of 
the space that is often found in a chimney 
breast above the mantel. Small book 


shelves, cupboards, etc., worked 
in here to advantage. 

Chat part of the kitchen chimney below 
the first floor and which is merely a shell 
f brick surrounding a hollow space is 
sometimes utilized as a sort of automatic 
ash sifter. The ash pit of the range has 
an opening directly under the grate con- 
nected to a sloping pipe. The ashes drop 
directly into this hole and slide into the 
top of the chimney space at one end. In- 
side of this chamber is placed a wire screen 
of one-half-inch mesh sloped at about 
forty-five degrees from just under the en- 
tering ash pipe at the top to near the bot- 
tom at the other side. As the ashes slide 
down over this, the dust falls through and 
accumulates at the bottom, while the larger 


may be 











Smith and His Wife 
and Their Evenings 


How She Helped Cut Out 
Overtime at the Office 


Young Mrs. Tom Smith thought her 
husband had to work entirely too hard 
It worried her. 


Night after night, Tom had to go bac 


desk. Frequently on Sundays, too 

He was the “Statistics Man” of a small but 
growing company, and the eve-straining t 
fagging work with figures, records and details 
was telling on him 

Sesides, he and she were heat 
evenings together. 

Well, one day Mrs. Tom read in a magazine 
about a time-work-and-worry-saying business ma- 
chine. 

And straightway she saw it would cut out tl 
night-work which was robbing Tom of his 


and recreation 


It seemed to her a wonderful machine. For it 
did work which she had l 


brains could do. 


It added, multiplied, subtracted and divided 


supposed only mat 


It added dollars and cents, or feet and inches, 
or pounds and ounces, or fractions, or ar ything 
mechanically 
») make a mistake. 


And it was impossible for the 


machine 


It was the Burroughs Adding 
chine. 


And sent to 


Mrs. Tom « 


and Listing Ma 


any office on free trial. 


vuuld hardly wait to tell Ton 


He knew of the “Burroughs” but said the busi 
ness wasn’t “Big enough.” Besides, he hadn't 
the say-so.” 

But Mrs. Tom was determined to “‘emancipat 
her husband 

So, taking matters in her own hands, while | 


was at the office one day, she wrote the manu 
facturers for their book, “A Better Day’s Profits’’ 
telling them to send it to Tom’s firm. 

Well, the book 
pany—and went to the 
catalog—but a business book—so unusual, so full 
of new pront producing ways of doing things, 
that it set the gentleman thinking 

And the free, fair trial, which put 
the machine to make good, appealed to the 
ness-sense of the Boss 


addressed to the com 


came, tn 
It wasn’t a 


ees 
2085 § desk. 


up to 


The Burroughs is now a prized “assistant 
that office at work every day. 

No more night-work in that office, 

Any firm, 


no matter how small, may have 
free, fair 


trial of the Burroughs. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


10 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 
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Samson Spot Clothes Line 


SOLID BRAIDED COTTON 
Strong, Durable, Flexible 

Will not kink, stretch, ravel, nor stain the 
es. Guaranteed to last at least five years, 
even when permanently exposed to the weather. 
Can be distinguished at a glance by our trade- 

mark, The Spots on the Cord. 
Send for sample. Carried by all dealers, or write to us. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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pieces which do not pass through collect 
at the lower end, where they are taken out 
periodically and reburnt. If one’s range 
is not near enough to the chimney the 
ashes may be taken out of the range in 
the usual manner and poured down a 
trap door in the right location. If the 
chimney is not found suitable, this sifting 
may also be done by using a galvanized 
iron chute instead of the chimney, in which 
case the ash may empty directly into one 
barrel, the coal into another: sifted and 
ready to be removed, without having been 
touched, or any dust had a chance to 
escape. 

Among other labor-saving devices about 
the kitchens that have proved their worth 
are the plate warmer in the china closet. 
This may be either a small radiator which 
will also heat the closet or an electric or 
gas appliance. The radiator connected to 
the house heating plant is the simplest and 
least expensive, but only serviceable while 
the heat is on. 

The china closet may also contain a 
safe, but if this is large we must remem- 
ber its weight and provide for it. 

There are innumerable contrivances and 
arrangements that may be inculcated into 
the plans for their betterment, but one of 
the very surest ways of getting the most 
satisfactory result is a very lavish expen- 
diture—of time. Go to your architect in 
season, so that you will have plenty of 
time to mull over all the arrangements 
and rearrangements and _ re-rearrange- 
ments, so that you may feel sure that the 
final layout is the very best possible one, 
all things considered, and so rest content 
and immune from what we are told is the 
saddest of all words. 


Inside the House 


(Continued from page 43) 
pies only a small amount of floor space, 
while in the average bathroom the wall 
space that it takes would most likely be 
turned over to one large window. 


For the Butler’s Pantry 


MONG the noticeable features of a 
recently completed house at Garden 
City, Long Island, is a rather new and de- 
cidedly practical form of the radiator that 
is furnished with a compartment for keep 
ing dishes warm. Radiators of this descrip- 
tion were originally designed for use in 
the dining-room, and in each was a com- 
partment with one or two shelves and a 
door, constructed so that plates and even 
dishes of food could be kept hot indef- 
initely. 

The newer scheme, as shown in the il- 
lustration, is the placing of the compart- 
ment radiator in the butler’s pantry in- 
stead of the dining-room. The radiator 
is directly in front of the window, in what 
is generally conceded to be the best posi- 
tion for heating a room to good advantage, 


When you buy LUMBER, say“*C YPRESS 7? & when you build 
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“THE Woop ETERNAL’ 


Now’s THE TIME OF HAPPY PLANNING 
for the NEW HOME- BUILDING riz SPRINGTIME. 


NOW’S THE TIME TO BE STUDYING 
The CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY 


We do not advise CYPRESS for all uses, but only where it can proveitself‘‘the one best wood’ ' for your use. 


35 VOLUMES 


(all authoritative.) 


including many 
FREE PLANS 


SEND NAME AT ONCE 
FOR VOLUME ONE 
with complete U. S. Govt. Rept. 
and full list of other volumes. 


1 You don’t tell your broker; ‘‘Buy $10,000 of 
Railway stocks!’’ Hardly! You tell him what. 
You don’t simply tell your Real Estate agent; 
‘*Buy me ‘some land’!"’ You tell him where. 
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of cloth! 


goods clerk: *‘lwant8 yds, 
’ Yousay ‘ ‘silk,’ ‘‘wool’’ or ‘‘linen.” 
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You specify Horses, Cattle, ete.,and the Breed, 


5 You don’t tell the contractor: ‘‘ Build me a house! a it!’’ You dictate the plans. And the colors, 





WHY NOT BUY LUMBER WITH EQU AL CARE: ? INSIST “on CYPRESS- 


When planninga Mansion, Bungalow, Pergola, Pasture-Fence or Sleep ing. Porch, remember 


Let our **ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" help You. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable ~Counse! 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


INSIST ON CYPRESS OF YOUR LOOAL LUMBER DEALER. IF HE HASNT It, LET 
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Antique Metallic Leaded Glass for Casement Windows 











Henderson 
Brothers 
Makers of . 
Leaded Stained Glass, Hard ‘ a fea 
Metal Settings in Brass, Copper, Cozy, Attractive Bungalows 





Zinc and German Silver 
707 First Ave., NEW YORK 


You should have my new book—‘B alows.”’ It’s 
most complete—shows floor plans, Interior and Exterior 

perspectives from photographs, with prices ~~. the com- 
pleted building. I guarantee to construct at ~~ named, 
If book isn’t satisfactory in every way I'll refund your 
money—promptly, cheerfully. Send $1.00 for copy—it’s 
really worth far more. Order today. 


Ni O.S.Lang, Bungalow Specialist, Maple Springs, N. Y. SA 


All the leaded glass in the “Chalet” 
Restaurant (see Plate No. CII) was 
furnished by us. 
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You will be surprised to know 
how LITTLE you'need s ie snd for 


the best vacation you ever hac a vaca- 
tion filled with sunshine and cheery skies; 
with outdoor fun and indoor comfort. 


You can choose the most famous Winter 
including Florida, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Bahamas, Santo Domingo, 


Pacifx 


resorts, 


You can rely 
upon the most trustworthy service because you 


Texas and the Coast 


travel in the big, splendidly equipped steamers 


W STEAMSHIP 


A LINES 


Write any of these four steamship lines and 
they will tell you where you can go, what you 
can see and what it will cost. Y ou will also 
receive several beautifully illustrated booklets 
and the Winter Travel Number of the AGWI 
News Magazine A letter now will mean bet 
ter accommodations for the journey. Address 
Clyde Lime FO et \ackoonville ith connes 


The Best 





tions for all leading Southern Resorts 
Way Sout! 
From Pier i6 North River Neu ) re 
: TO TEXA all pots South 
Mallory Lime 2). ii Pacific Const, Calves 
ton, Key West, Tampa, St. Petersburg and Mobile 
Only route New York to lexas without « hange 


From Pier 45, North River, New York 





NEW YORK 290 Broadway 
701 Chestnut St 


192 Washington St 
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Porto Rico Line Leaving ol York each Sa 
$.S. BRAZOS, 10,000 tons. 
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Genera : Offices, 11 Broadway, New York 
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Write for booklets 
General Offices, Pier 14, East River, New York 
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Convenient — Sanitary 
With our Extension Stem 


No stooping to turn heat on or off 


Uur patent wood wheel with 
door-knob finish is made to 
match the trim of room — no 
plates or screws to catch dust 
or burn the hands when turning. 
Can be installed without aid 
of a mechanic. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
J. O’MEARA, Inc. 
103 Walker St., N. Y. 
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Mud, snow, dust and dirt will not be 
tracked over your floors if you use 


Grab’s Foot $ 
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one operation. Has ten 
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#o any size shoe. Hand- 
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121 ‘ashtand Block, Chicago, tll. 
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and the compartment is large enough to 
be thoroughly useful, occupying as it does 
about half the cubic space of the entire 
radiator. There are three shelves inside, 
so that a number of dishes or plates can 
be kept warm at the same time. 

Another decided advantage of this use- 
ful addition to the butler’s pantry is the 
marble shelf placed over the top of the 
radiator. This is quite broad, and as it 
retains the heat it serves as a most con- 
venient resting place for dishes that must 
be kept hot after they are taken from the 
kitchen. 





Garden Suggestions and Queries 
(Continued, from page 45) 
as to insure better fruit. Currants are 
produced on wood two or more years old 
and therefore any branches cut should be 
removed after the first season’s growth, 
or else left for several years. Grapes are 
pruned according to the system by which 
they are grown. For best results the vines 
should be kept back to two to four “arms,” 
and these cut back, at the winter pruning, 
to eight or ten buds or eyes. Where, how- 
ever, the vines have been trained over an 
arch or arbor, the best way is to cut back 
all the laterals to two to four eyes each 
winter. This may seem severe treatment 
but the new shoots grow with almost in- 
credible rapidity, and the fruit will be 100 
per cent. better than if a jungle of old 
vines and an over-burden of fruit are 
left, for a grape vine left to itself will set 
about four times the amount of fruit 
it can carry through in any kind of shape. 
The great advantage of winter spraying 
is that much stronger solutions may be 
used than in the summer. Lime-sulphur 
wash has long been a standard winter 
spray, but preparations of miscible oils 
are yearly finding greater favor and are 
less trouble for the home orchardist to ap- 
ply. Full directions for use come with the 
various spraying preparations, and it will 
hardly pay the person with only a few 
trees to mix his own materials. Remem- 
ber that the efficiency of spraying will de- 
pend wholly—providing you have a good 
solution—upon the thoroughness with 
which it is done. Many plant enemies, in- 
cluding the San José scale, multiply so 
rapidly that if any considerable percentage 
of them escape there will be practically 
no benefit from the operation of spraying. 
Be sure that every inch of bark on limbs 
and twigs is covered. Where one has but 
a few trees this is most easily done by 
going over them twice, in opposite direc- 
tions ; using the style of spray nozzles 
known as “goose-neck” will also be of 
great advantage, as by a turn of the wrist 
the spray may be applied first from one 
side and then from the other, saving the 
operator a great deal of moving about. 
Spraying is perhaps better understood 
now than ever before, and the increased 
interest in and knowledge of it on the part 
of the general public is most encouraging. 
































Authoritative Styles 
fitted to You 


The preeminent distinction of Redfern 
Corsets is that they are absolutely suited 
both to dress fashions and to your figure. 
They cannot be otherwise. 


When you wear a Redfern Corset 
you are wearing the product of designers 
who have the resources and opportunities 
to know the changing dress fashions 
and their influence on the corset — de- 
signers who are the acknowledged lead- 
ers in developing the corset art. 


Consequently Redfern styles are au- 
thoritative. 


There is a Redfern especially designed 
for every type of form, and wherever a 
Redfern is sold it is fitted by an expert 
corsetiere, who will select your particular 
model and adapt it to your figure. 


Found at all High-class Stores. 
$3.50 to $15.00 Per Pair. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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That Window Problem 
(Continued from page 13) 
monotonous end wall. And take the first 
illustration; the single second-story win- 
dow, to the right, has to be widened out 
with shutters, to the size of the triple 
window underneath. Indeed, one wishes 
that the architect of the left-hand house 

at the top of page 13 had done this. 

And about bay windows: do you notice 
how very commonplace the front bay of 
the right-hand house is? That is because 
the windows do not fill the bay—there’s 
a little wall space between. The bay in 
the upper right-hand illustration on page 
13—though it is badly located—is, in it- 
self, well designed; the windows fill it 
completely, and give it unity. 

English bay windows, new and old, al- 
ways have this unity; I wish I could say 
as much for all our American bays. 

“These American guillotine windows— 


no! I will not have them!” cried a French 
client to me, the other day. “I wish case- 
ments; casements such as one finds from 


Calais to Constantinople; letting in bursts 
of bright sunshine and pure, health-giving 
breezes!” No doubt; but, really, I couldn't 
see why the “guillotine” window (‘“double- 
hung window” is the proper term) would 
not let in just as desirable a brand of 
breeze and sunshine. And, so far as mere 
comfort and convenience go, the double- 
hung window ranks high. I have both 
sorts in my own home; time and again 
have I gathered up the wreckage of a 
casement from grass plot or walk, while 
my double-hung windows are as good as 
new. A sudden summer gust comes up, 
we rush to close the casements just a 
trifle too late, an adjuster slips, the sash 
flaps wildly a moment, and then Still, 
the casement is very effective; so, if you 
use this sort of window, be sure to have the 
very best sort of heavy bronze metal ad- 
justers. Plated cast-iron is much cheaper 
in first cost; but it is always breaking at 
the critical moment, and causing endless 
expense and trouble. Let the hinges be 
amply heavy, too; and have three hinges 
to each sash. Transoms should be hung 
at the top, to swing upward and outward, 
or else pivoted in the middle. Never have 
casement or transom to open inward: i 
is almost utterly impossible to keep rain- 





water from leaking in, with such. 
Double-hung windows, of course, slide 
up and down, and are balanced with 


weights or springs. Personally I prefer 
the weights, though many architects think 
springs are better. The sash cord should 
be amply heavy, and very tightly woven; 
otherwise it will wear out and break in a 
few years. For heavy plate-glass win- 
dows we generally need lead weights (iron 
is too bulky) and bronze metal chains; 
but unless these weights and chains are 
expressly specified your builder will have 
a right to put in an “extra” for them. Old 
houses have often no _ provision for 
weights; the windows are clumsily 
propped up by sticks or some such thing. 
For these, spring balances can be used. 





























OU’ VE often been embarrassed by the noisy flushing 

of the bathroom closet! And the more distinguished 

your guests, the more the closet made—and it 

seemed as though the water never would stop! 
to this perplexing problem is the 


noise 
‘The answer 


Trenton Potteries Company 


Si-Wel-clo sivnon ice Closet 


Siphon Jet 


The Siwelclo was designed with but one idea—to make a noiseless 
j yet sanitary closet. Properly install a Siwelclo in any part of the 
house—even in the /ower Aa//—it is impossible to hear it in the 
next room. 

Nor have beauty and durability been sacrificed. The Siwelclo has 
that same~lustrous glaze finish that characterizes all the Trenton 
Potteries products. 

The Siwelclo is made of impervious vitreous china. A texture so 
compact that even without a glaze neither acids nor the red ink used 
in government tests will penetrate it. The highly glazed white finish 
does not crack nor peel off and is most easily kept bright and clean. 
Every sanitary feature has been brought to perfection in the Siwelclo 

deep water seal and thorough, perfect flush. 

To those about to build or remodel—the silent 
features of a Siwelclo are too important to overlook. 
Ask your architect or plumber Trenton 
Potteries Vitreous China and Solid Porcelain. 


Send for Booklet S8 


**Bath Rooms of Character.’’ It will prove valuable 
and interesting to all who are planning to build. 


about 





. = {| 
The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


The Largest Samemmetuyrs & v, Sanitary 
Pottery in the U. 











































p Wied or an awning, pulled up out of si 


t if desired. 
Admit air, exclude sun. Very ey 


Slats 
urable and Artistic. 


Wilson’s Outside Venetians es 


08 iat be placed NOW for Spring « or A Ma Delivery 








| UV ’ al u a 
ads - — L, — _ Outside View. Blind Pulled Up. For Piazzas and Porches. 
0) 18 have been furnished to_the houses of John P. Mo agler, A. G. Vanderbilt, Chas. Lanier 
Mrs, R. Gambrill, Clarence Macka Cc. ‘ . 
many others. Send for VENETIAN Gstalogus Neos’ 2° 5: Kennedy, ©. OBedgard Blau, $a cotente 8 Hasiamas Je and 
JAS. C. WILSON MFG. CO., 1, 3 and 5 West 29th Street, NEW YORK 


Also Tagide Venstions, Porch Venetians, Rolling Partitions, Rolling Steel Shutters, Burglar and Fireproof Steel Curtains, Wood 
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A Beautiful 
“WHERE 
MADE,"" sent upon 
Estimates furnished. 


SUN 
DIALS 


Any Latitude Ask for 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 237 


Reokiat Ne. 4 





Illustrated Booklet, ie, S 
SUN DIALS ARE OS 
request. 


‘ifth Avenue, New York 


Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 


heep’s Head Brand 
of Sheep Manure 


Use it any way you choose, as a top dress- 
*ing, in liquid form, or mix it with the soil. 







Free from weed seeds. Sheep's Head Brand 

is pure sheep droppings—no mixture with 

. Other manure. Acknowledged nature's best 
and richest fertilizer. We can supply you 


ou 
fom 


with any quantity. Send for prices and booklet 


NATURAL GUANO COMPANY, Dept. 19, Aurora, Illinois 

















Notan inch from zero 
but growing finely 


Between the two layers of glass in 
the Sunlight Double Glass Sash is an 
air space 5s of an inch in thickness 





secret of ¢t slete success of the Sunlight Sash is complete in itself. It needs 
t! sa every nd cold mats boards. The only cover is the air 
rames sealed between the layers of glass and this does 
} > + he sorht ‘ he lif 
Above the glass winter weather zero, perhaps not have to be boug or to be lifted on or off. 
, ine wile S eos > meas » eeen: 
Below the glass a little spot of summer weighs nothing and cannot even be seen; but 
With warm eart nd pla rprowing as thoug ging yard cannot penetrate it. 
t wer May ts t ck tht hout et us tell you all about ti 
i ct wily, ‘ ) CK rn ] Lile¢ P he < ™ hoy Or ~ar 
- : z ast 10W you ca 
Winter; pansies late February: rad make Winter gardening a source 
ishes and lettuce constant sup] for the table f healthi profitable pleas 
cabbage, beet, tomato, pepper, n and other 
plants, properly timed, ready in t Spring to go vn yr our ca 
‘ ’ wl wy } as wiose aC tf you 
ou I loors ana make ‘ i : ones rof. Massey's booklet 
\ 1 can ive a bed like this at ittle cost, tor hot-beds and cold-frames 
: 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 944 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
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Preserving Eggs 
(Continued from page 5) 
lage backyard if we begin planning to do 
so now. The secret is to put them away 
at this time of plentitude and keep them 
until the day of great need. 

People who have a good cellar and sell 
their eggs during the summer and fall at 
twelve to fifteen cents a dozen, are making 
a serious mistake. That eggs can be suc- 
cessfully kept for many months by means 
of the ‘water glass’ method has now been 
well proven. Such practice is perfectly 
legitimate, for the eggs keep in the best of 
condition, and there is no reason why they 
should not be used. 

The most successful preservative is 
water glass (sodium silicate)—a sirupy 
fluid for sale at all drug stores at prices 
ranging from thirty to seventy-five cents 
per gallon, depending upon how much 
profit the druggist desires. To every one 
part of this substance add nine parts of 
water that has been well boiled and al- 
lowed to cool before mixing. Thoroughly 
stir the solution while it is being mixed, 
and pour it over the eggs which have al- 
ready been packed in an earthen or wooden 
vessel. Or, the water glass solution may 
be put in stone jars and the eggs added 
daily as gathered. Be sure every egg is 
fresh and clean, and the solution must 
cover every egg all of the time. A gallon 
of the water glass, properly diluted as 
above directed, will be sufficient to cover 
about fifty dozen eggs, which immediately 
discloses the fact that the method is ex- 
ceedingly inexpensive. 

The jars of preserved eggs should be 
kept in a cellar or other location where the 
temperature does not rise above sixty de- 
grees. Be careful that no eggs more than 
a week old are packed, because one bad 
egg in the lot will spoil all in that jar. 
Also remember that infertile eggs are best 
to keep a long time—that is, eggs from un- 
mated hens. After the mating season is 
over, roosters are a dead loss on the place 
anyway, for hens will lay every bit as 
well without them, if not better. Besides, 
infertile eggs are always preferred to fer- 
tile ones for commercial purposes. So, if 
possible, let a few days elapse after all 
males have been kept from the flock be- 
fore beginning to save eggs for preserving. 
While fertile eggs may be used if absolute- 
ly fresh, yet remember that infertile ones 
always keep better. 

If these simple instructions are observed, 
there is no reason why results should not 
be more than satisfactory in every way. 
After packing, the eggs need no attention 
whatever, and even if held for a number 
of months, they should be perfectly edible. 
Wipe them dry and they will not even have 
the appearance of having been “pickled.” 

This matter of preserved eggs is espe- 
cially of interest to the keeper of a small 
flock. The average flock of a dozen hens 
produces practically no eggs in December. 
This is when the pickled eggs come in. 


R. B. Sanpo 
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How To Paint And 


Decorate Your Home 


Protection and beauty Kasily Obtained 
By Using Scientifically Made Paints 


There are two main objects you want to achieve 
when you paint your house—the protection and 
preservation of the exposed surfaces, and the decora- 
tion of the building as a whole. Neither of these 
purposes can be sacrificed; both must be accom- 
plished, and with them is the ever-present question 
of economy. Today it is possible to accomplish all 
three of these purposes as it never was before. 

In the past there was much guess-work in the mak- 
ing of paint. The painter mixed a little “pure lead 
and oil,” put in some turpentine, naphtha or other 
“thinner” until he got it “about right,” and then 
applied it to the house. This was the method of our 
forefathers—but we do things better nowadays. 

Today things are done scientifically, and the mak- 
ing of “High Standard” Paint is put on an accurate 
efficiency basis. Scientific tests extending over a 
series of years have been made so that we know to an 
absolute certainty just the kinds of materials, the 
proportions of the ingredients and the methods of 
combining them that give the maximum efficiency in 
protection and permanent beauty 





It has been scientifically proved that paint pro- 
tection depends, not so much upon the thickness of 
the coat, as upon the character of the coat. “High 
Standard” Paint is scientifically made to produce a 
coat of greatest protecting power. Being scientifically 
made, it not only gives better protection, but wears 
longer than ordinary paint. The variety and beauty 
of the colors assure the most attractive results. 

When you paint, see that “High Standard” Liquid 
Paint is used, and you will be certain to secure the 
best protection, beauty and economy. For further 
information and decorative ideas send for free copy 
of our illustrated book, “Homes Attractive from Gate 
to Garret.” 

For interior decoration paper has lost its favor, as 
it has been shown by investigation under scientific 
authority to be unsanitary. Calcimines, water colors 
and other finishes that cannot be washed are also 
passing, the preference now being given to Lowe 
Brothers Mellotone. 

Mellotone is a very durable flat finish and is sani- 
tary, washable and fadeless. It produces most beau- 
tiful effects and is not easily damaged. 

For your woodwork you will find Oil Stains most 
desirable, as they are very beautiful and do not fade 
as do the wood dyes. Enamel is also very popular, 
and can be had in either gloss or flat finish. 

Further detailed information and suggestions, with 
illustrations, are given in our books, “Mellotone,” 
“Homes Attractive from Gate to Garret,” and “Com- 
mon Sense About Interiors,” which may be had for 
the asking, by writing us or calling on the dealer- 
agent for “High Standard” Paint, Varnish, Enamel 
and Stains in your community. 

The “Little blue Flag” on every 

can is your proof of quality 


The Lowe Brothers 


PAINTMAKERS—VARNISH MAKERS. 


464 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
New York City, 


Co. 


Boston, Kansas City. 


Chicago, 


The Collector’s Corner 
HERE have been appearing during 
the last year in many antique shops, 
that variety of table known as gate-legged. 
The number of legs may run from eight 
to twenty, and there may be drawers be- 
tween the middle sets of legs. These tables 
came early into use, following shortly 
after the cavalier and table boards. They 
were being made in considerable quanti- 
ties by the opening of the Seventeenth 
Century, and were produced in small num- 
bers till about 1850 in rural English 
districts. Now again their manufacture is 
being taken up, and in some of the Con- 
sular Reports, these are mentioned among 
the articles being made in the midland 
counties for the American market—being 
made and sold as antiques. 

The veritable English antique tables are 
without exception made from oak. An 
English authority on old oak says he never 
saw one that was not made of this wood. 
The old ones are of course very dark, 
heavy and put together with wooden pins; 
the drawers overlap and the handles are 
the old bail or drop fastened in with wire. 
The wood need not necessarily be English 
oak, for please remember that Virginia 
oak in log and mast was one of our best 
export commodities very early in our 
history. 

The turning on the legs of these tables 





A gate-legged table of mahogany, probably 
of American Colonial manufacture 


varies too, those with twist legs being the 
most highly esteemed. The top was com- 
monly of the same material as the legs, 
and they were convenient tables, since 
when not in use they could fold up and 
be set against the wall. The feet to these 
tables vary considerably. They may be 
the ball foot or some of its variations, they 
may be the Dutch foot, or they may even 
have the grooving seen on the Spanish 
foot. Like the overlapping drawer, the 
style of handle and the wood, the foot is 
somewhat indicative of the age of the 
piece. The table shown is of mahogany 
with mahogany legs and put together with 
wooden pegs. Its proportions are odd, for 
it measures barely twenty-five inches high, 
and stools must have been used to sit at 
it with any degree of comfort. It is proba- 
bly of American manufacture, because of 
the wood of which it was made. Before 
1700 tables of this pattern were made at 
Philadelphia, one of the great furniture 
centers, of maple, of walnut and of button- 
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| How to Install 
Your Own Modern 
Heating System 


Save all cost of skilled labor. Save on 
all material. Increase the value of your 
property. Make your home more comfortable. 
Save money on all improvements. Post yourself on 
the new Gibbons practical method. Every detail 
explained in my big, new book. Every home, even 
the smallest cottage can now have running water 
and a modern heating plant. My book explains 
how you can afford these comforts and luxuries. 
Send for this valuable book and get it post-paid, free. 


Gibbons’ New Method My great book 


° ° tells you how to 
Practical, Economical sd pe don 


heating plant or your own water system. New 
money-saving method. Steam or hot water heating 
plants. You can easily install one of my modern 
heating plants from the complete plans and instruc- 
tions furnished to you free. Churches, halls and 






schools can have these improvements at a low cost. 
Write for it today. 


My free book explains all. 

















Modern Bath Room 


Install your own plumbing system and 
have all the comforts and advantages of 
running water. The practical Gibbons method en- 
ables you to have neat, modern bath-room and save 
all heavy plumbing bills. You get guaranteed 
material and you save on everything. My book 
proves this to you. Write for this book today. 


Save on All 
Material 


My method for saving on all 
materials is a revelation even 
to the most experienced con- 
tractors and builders. Get this free book and see 
for yourself. My amazing low prices will prove to 
you my method is a blessing to every builder and 
home owner. Before you build, before you make 
any improvements get my valuable book. It is 
post-paid, free to you Send for it today. 


Book Free 


My new book gives you greater buying power than 
your local dealer. It is for you the most valuable 
catalog ever issued. Thousands of things illustrated and priced. 
Hot water and steam heating plants, gasoline engines, hydraulic 
rams, pipes, pumps, valves, electric lighting plants, acetylene 
lighting plants, all accessories. Everything guaranteed the 
highest quality at direct, bed-rock bottom prices 


¢ 
Send Coupon ,”,... 


Fill out the coupon now and mail it today or copy F 
it on a post-card or letter and send it without 
delay. Home owners.contractors and build- 


ers need my wonderful book. Fill out and , - 
ag M.4J. Gibbons 


send coupon and you will get my book 
st-paid, free. Write today. 
ie , Dept. 5675 


7 
M. J. GIBBONS. ¢7°syt0n, 
Dept. 5675 
: , and lighting systems Also your 
yen oon aldwuiee material. 
ft 
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Have earned a reputation 


















p - for honest value and reliability 
_af_ | during 110 years of suc- 
3 cessful business growth. 


Our 19153 catalog will have some 

special features of interest to 

all who “Farm” and “Garden.” 
A postal will bring it. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
ftogears in business in New Vork City 


33 Barclay Street . . New York 
























Say The Berry “Hobby” 
28 6Pays Its “Keep” 


When the need of change 
makes itself felt, turn your ener- 
gies into the Berry-growing chan 
nels. It will cost little and the 
right berries will yleld a big 
profit, even on small space. 
Get the 1913 Berrydale Book. 
It will be your guide to pleasure and profit. De- 
scribes Macatawa, the new hardy blackberry with 
the largest berries known, Giant Himalaya and 
many other berries. Contains valuable Berry in- 
formation. Write today—a postal for a copy. 
A. MITTING, Berry Specialist 
BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 


House Ave., Holland, Mich. 
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wood, walnut being used as late as 1795 in 
Philadelphia and quoted as somewhat less 
in price than mahogany. A table similar 
to this, once the property of Sir William 
Johnson, so great a figure in the Mohawk 
Valley, is shown at the Albany Historical 
Society. It too is of mahogany. 


The Kind of a Roof for Your House 
(Continued from page 16) 
id work the slate was perfectly graded 
so that each course was 4” narrower or 
less than the course below, with a result 
that was not discernible to the eye, except 
in its resulting effect, which made the 
roof seem to slope easily and beautifully 
from the eaves to the ridge with a long, 
soft, easy line, and unconsciously gratified 
the eye of even the untrained observer. 
Abroad, slate is used in much more irreg- 
ular and picturesque ways than in America. 

With slate, galvanized iron or copper 
nails should be used. In the personal ex- 
perience of the writer it has generally been 
found that the slight difference existing 
between the cost of galvanized iron and 
the copper nail is well worth insisting upon 
the latter. The flashings too should be of 
copper, as only that material will approach 
the lasting qualities of the slate. Lead for 
counter flashing in certain locations can 
also be employed, provided it is heavy 
enough—and provided also that the users 
can guarantee its chemical properties. In 
passing it may be stated that the same 
thing is generally true of other modern 
metals, especially tin. 

Let us next take up the question of roof- 
ing tile, another material as durable as, if 
not more so than slate, to which the same 
general statement as to flashing and nail- 
ing also applies, save that here copper 
nails are always the best without any ques- 
tion. The selection of tile for a roof 
should be undertaken only after the most 
careful consideration and thought, because 
it is much more difficult to secure it in the 
sizes and shapes best suited to buildings 
of various types or sizes. Whereas slates 
come commercially of a size that is imme- 
diately available for the ordinary dwelling, 
this is not true of tile, which is generally 
made overlarge and so crude in scale as 
to prohibit being used on the small struc- 
ture. A tile generally known as “shingle 
tile” has the smallest texture of unit when 
used upon the roof of the small house, and 
yet these tiles happen to be generally 
among the most expensive to lay and buy, 
and also—on acount of their construction 

among the most difficult to take out and 
replace when such an act becomes neces- 
sary or advisable. The beauty of the old 
tile roofs in Spain, Italy and France comes 
from the wide variety of color; often the 
tiles are as yellow as the strongest ochre 
pigments. At other times they are the pur- 
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plish red of ox blood and they run the 
entire variety of shades in between, pinks, 
oranges, light red, dark red, browns of all 
shades, and often all these colors may be 
found upon the same roof. Without going 
into the question of the trade names of 
the various shapes of tile—which it might 
be stated are always those that do not 
suggest the history or original purpose of 
the tile—there is a tile used in Italy and 
Spain, for instance, which in section is an 
“S” shape. When laid upon the roof this 
gives a number of gutters which run up 
and down the slope separated by some 
swelling curving ridges in between. In 
these countries these tiles are sufficiently 
tight to suit the purpose of the inhabitants. 
But roofs in these countries do not have 
to withstand the vigorous winters that 
occur in the northern part of this conti- 
nent; and the old tile roofs are rendered 
considerably tighter than is possible in 
new construction by the large deposits of 
dirt and debris that cumber the roof, both 
on top of and beneath the tile, left there 
during years of its age. Various other 
details, many of which are too technical 
to undertake to explain in an article of this 
sort, also account for the difference in ap- 
pearance between the old Spanish-Italian 
roofs and their modern imitations. The 
old tiles were of an irregularity of shape 
that would not be accepted by any owner 
of a modern house. Where, for instance, 
in the S-shaped tiles, the ends of the tiles 
were left open on the eaves to catch an ir- 
regular waving line of shadow along the 
gutter, often modern tiles, imitating them 
in shape, carefully fill up this space as to 
lose much of the sparkle and brilliancy that 
gave the effect of the original. When ir- 
regularity of color is desired, the contrary 
is often obtained at considerable expense 
by artificial process of spraying, that is 
about as unsatisfactory as can be imag- 
ined. 

Tile should never be employed on a 
house with walls clap-boarded, or shingled 
in wood, as it invariably appears over 
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@ A very effective feature in the bath room is a recess bath with 
shower arrangement. These bathscan be had in either porcelain or 
enameled iron, and the balance of the bath room fixtures to match, 
so that the ensemble will be pleasing and harmonious. 


@ We offer you the experience of our knowledge and perfect work- 
manship of over 58 years in each article we manufacture. Goods 
bearing “Wolff's” guarantee label and “Wolff's” trademark are a 
positive assurance against dissapointment, dissatisfaction and loss. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


The one line that’s complete —- Completely made by us. 


GENERAL OFFICES CHICAGO 


601-627 W. LAKE STREET 


SHOWROOMS 


111 N. DEARBORN STREET 


° BRANCHES 
heavy for the construction beneath. On a DENVER, COLO. TRENTON, N. J. OMAHA, NEBR MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
° : DALLAS, TE ROCHESTER, N. Y ST. LOUIS. MO WASHINGTON, D. 
plaster house it seems more possible. On pap ng Pog 


a brick, cement or stone house this mate- 
rial is always appropriate, provided that a 
proper scale is kept in mind from the be- 
ginning, and insisted upon by the designer. 
As a rule, the rough Spanish or Italian 
shapes are crude and large for any house 
except one of unusual size; and the ridges 
and lines they form along the roof are 
much more “nervous” than the simple hori- 
zontal emphasis to be obtained by the use 
of shingle tile, or some of the larger plain 
flat shapes that are made. 

Abroad, tiling is laid up in all sorts of 
various ways, with lines sloping diagon- 
ally up and down the roof, around curv- 
ing valleys and cheeks of dormers, and 
over rolling roof ridges. This sort of 
work is particularly to be found in Ger- 
many, northern Italy, and some of the old 
Austrian work; and modern German 
craftsmen are beginning to revive these 


picturesque, irregular methods of tile- 
laying. 
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TETTENBORN SOLLD PORCELAIN REFRIGERATOR - 


Has all food compartments of One Piece of Solid 
Porcelain (earthen) Ware an inch or more thick with 
rounded edges and corners ; without Joints, Cracks 
or Sharp Corners. Fired at about 2500° of heat for ten 
days. Practically Unbreakable. Made just like the finest 
china dish. The Sanitary permanence of the pure white 
surface; the durability, the added insulation these afford 
in connection with our five inch thick walls the 
smooth solid oak case and other patented and 
exclusive features are why the Tettenborn 
Solid Porcelain Refrigerator is the only perm- | - 
anently sanitary the most economical and the one §) 
which will give a life time of most satisfactory 
service. Made in all sizes. Special ones to order. 
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is NO superior paint made. 


painted surface 


103 Park Avenue 
New York 





A. P. Paints 
Flatlan Interior Wall Finish 


[his paint can be washed and it will not be injured. 
presents the same uniform velvet finish, and for the walls and 
ceilings of Offices, Hospitals, Schools, Private Houses, etc., there 


No mark of the brush is visible on the finished surface. 


When washed the wall presents the appearance of a newly 


\rchitects will save their clients money and trouble by specifying 


FLATLAN WALL PAINTS 


Write for booklet, Color Card and information. 


Atlas Paint Co. 


It always 


Nashville 


Tenn, 














STOKES’ SCARLET GLOBE RADISH 
READY FOR TABLE IN 20 DAYS 


| : ‘ | ad frame open ground and 
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PLANT STOKE'S SEEDS AT MY EXPENSE 
, " 





ts" worth of se« 
‘ ts ny 
my vis italog—all for 25 
‘ . rhe seeds are one acket each of 
| RADISH, Scarlet Globe. LETTUCE, Big 
| Boston Hest eading variety for open 
ground or frames. Big, solid, crisp, tender 
TOMATO, Bonny Best Early Earliest 


qeest-bearer, ASTERS, Stokes’ Stand 








ard Largest flowers of many types 
PANSIES, Stokes’ Standard + 
Hiend of Anest French. Mall 25 Am) 
‘ . today and get seeds, { 
silp and atalog Cata- Sieekls 
= FREE “4 








| Walter P. Stokes, Dept. 193, 219 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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collection of Fireplaces, 
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Stone. Original designs 
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Our large illustrated Catalogue 
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It seems unnecessary at this time to 
discuss the question of metal tile. These 
merely imitate the real tile shapes and, 
except where particular copper color tones 
impossible to be obtained in tile are de- 
sired as a part of the color scheme, there 
seems little reason to advocate their use. 
Under most conditions they are more ex- 
pensive, and have not the permanency of 
the true tile—although, of course, the life 
of the roof should exceed more than one 
generation. They can in some cases also 
be obtained in slightly smaller sizes, giving 
a different scale from the clay shapes, but 
the variety of color that makes the beauty 
of clay-burned production is not to be ob- 
tained in the metal units. It should be 
stated that tile can be manufactured with 
glazed or dull color in combinations that, 
particularly in a dull soft green, are some- 
times very attractive. 


We come now to the asbestos shingle 
and other productions of that type, of 
which a great many are now being manu- 
factured in different sections of the coun- 
try. The chief advantage is in the fire- 
proof qualities and lack of weight. The 
same considerations apply as were spoken 
of in regard to slate. Variety in color 
should be sought if possible, and the units 
should be laid to vet the effect of texture 
as spoken of in the same connection. Look 
for the thickest types. 

For flat roofs, in country locations, near 
the seashore or away from those centres 
where tar and gravel materials and work- 
men skilled in their application can easily 
be obtained or transported, canvas roofing, 
duck of proper thickness and properly 
laid, makes an excellent flat roof. It has 
the advantage of permitting people to 
walk over it at will without injury to the 
material, but it does require to be kept 
painted regularly every season. The duck 
has to be heavy and closely woven, and in 
most sections it is best laid after being 
slightly dampened with water put on with 
a broom. Opinions vary as to the desira- 
bility of painting the roof upon which it 
goes first and laying it while damp and 
while the paint is fresh. It has to be se- 
curely nailed with large headed nails every 
inch or so along the joints, and the joints 
are better when the nailing is put on under 
the material and the canvas turned over 
so as to remove any possibility of leakage. 
Care must also be taken to nail thoroughly 
on both sides of hip or valleys and where 
it comes up against a different slope of 
roof or wall, so as to prevent the shrink- 
age of the material from pulling it clear 
from these points. One method of insur- 
ing repainting is to use red lead for next 
to the last coat, as a lighter coat of paint 
put on over this shows the red paint 
through as soon as it begins to wear off, 
so making it apparent that the application 
of another coating is immediately neces- 
sary. Tar and gravel (or slag), 4-ply, 
makes a good covering for flat decks which 
are not to be too much walked on. In the 
city it is not too expensive; but in distant 
city suburbs its cost on dwellings is fre- 
quently prohibitive. It is a well-known 
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construction, in general use throughout the - . 
country, and should need no particular de- [ip ax Re ms : 
scription here. 

Other methods of flat roofing are either 


too costly to come within the purse of the : tien phones— 


ordinary home-builder or are so little in 


general use as to require no especial men- . | the “tae to home 


ae a - 


tion here. Technical or trade names rom | = 

also been avoided in order not to confuse 

the casual reader. Neither have any state- | | convenience 

ments as to the exact costs of roofing in | | 

the various materials been made. This 
was intentional, as such statements are 

both confusing and misleading. Costs of 







| 
materials and labor vary in different local- — 
ities, while always the design and arrange- | | 777 | 
ment of the roof are tremendous factors , These little step-savers will 1 
in the expense of the roof covering. Steep 7 ; : : ; 
slopes, irregular ridges, many dormers or | put an end to stair-climbing In 


chimneys, much valley and hip cutting, all | |) 
add considerably to the cost “per square” 
of different kinds of roofing. The differ- 
ent metals specified for flashing—and the 
various amounts required on different 
roofs—and nailing, make further varia- 
tions in these prices, so that a cost given 
for covering “a square” (i. €., 100 square 

feet, an area ten feet by ten) of roofing, | | Wish Ej yf y/ Se yi eS eit 
without ridges, valleys, sh and other CST - CC. TI ID, op Og \A 
details inseparable from actual construc- 

tion, bears little relation to costs under 


that home of yours. The simple 
way, the easy way, the modern way 
of housekeeping. Nothing complicated— 


simply pushing a button makes the connection. , . os 


= 
S— 


. 


Pa gales ~ | Less than $15.00 will buy a pair of these practical 
practical working conditions. 

For such information the owner should little telephones, and the necessary wire and et 
consult his architect, contractor, or both. b , Th 
The practical advice of either can give | | atteries. ey cost no more to use than 1 
him more information applicable to his | | << your door-bell. If not at your 
own particular problem in five minutes | | 








than he can get from books in five hours. ’ 
In this article I have attempted to set down | | | 
those certain consideration that will assist 
the owner to determine in his own mind 
the kind of roof best suited to his house 
or its location. If this article may cause 
the reader to regard the next few roofs he 
passes with a “seeing eye,” it will have fi tl -— 
started within that reader the beginnings \ ' Ai au 
of a questioning mind, that should ulti- Sth ® 
mately lead to his becoming a more intel- 
ligent critic in color and materials. 


dealer’s, we will supply you direct. 


Send for Booklet No. 21-A, ‘‘The 
Way of Convenience,’’ full of 
helpful hints for home-makers. 





An Experience with Elder Bushes ij 
HE most interesting matter I find in 
garden magazines of wide circulation os WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


F . ° ° Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “Bell'’ Telephones 
is the vastly differing experiences people | | ae Asia Chien Lovie 
. wal 


: Francisco 
have to record in different sections, with | | a fe cee ae aA 


the same variety of plants. One writer EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY use tengn np 
describes an arrangement of plants in a 


hardy border in some part of Wisconsin. 
Her background was formed of twelve or 
fifteen large shrubs of “elder—with its 


a ne ~e og clusters ix¢ A T KILLED BY TRUE ORIENTAL 
ot berries. Ow, wonder how our SCIENCE R U c LO V E R S 


re ° 2 

Niscons Ss 

Wisconsin friends persuade the elder to By Ee a Eh ET 
keep its place asa shrubby background Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with aeltien < success for 


bought $40,000 worth of guaranteed Antique 
Do they know the noble art of dwarfing | “am it the United States, England, France and Russia. 


§ masterpieces of me last year for prices 4 to % 
in Wisconsin as well as in Japan that they D A N Y A 7 V | R US less than paid elsewhere. 


can persuade their plants to “stay put”? contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is ee oe ee ee eee 




















| to buy true values. 
1OVv ¢ Z ; a absolutely harmless to birds, human beings and other an- y 
Tw Yeats and two months ago a neigh imals, The rodents always die in the open, because of feverish condition. Send for my descriptive price list and sheet 
bor bought and started to build up a new The disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. of testimonials. Let me explain why I send 
place. This place was bare of any growth, | vee tubes {if rats sre numerous, not less than tes aioe iaathactemalieaetin: 





excepting one elder shrub growing on the | for lars stable with hay loft snd yard of 5000 a. {t. Hoar space in, build- 


we fo tk which b One tube, 75c; 3 tubes, $1.75; 6{tubes, $3.25; one doz, $6. a 
ank of a wide creek, which bordered one | INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL CO. 72 Front St., New York | | L, B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
side of the place. This shrub or small 


181 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
\ tree was probably two years old from 
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Wind BreaksandBou ndary Planting 
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(;SARDEN FURNITURE 
ARTISTIC, COMFORTABLE & DURABLE 


OLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS 

RUSTIC WORK GARDEN HOUSES 

ROSE ARBORS & OTHER ACCES- 

SORIES FOR THE ADORNMENT 

& COMFORT OF THE GARDEN 
We make a Special Offer for orders received in January 
Send for New Catalogue of Many Designs 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 











are specialists in house furnishings, with 
particular reference to kitchen, laundry 
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and dining room equipment. 


Specialists 
in House 
Furnishings 


We believe our stock is the most complete 
and comprehensive in this country. 


Permit us to place at your service the results of 
our long experience and careful study in this field. 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th St. and 6th Ave., New York 
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seed. The following year it was large 
enough to afford considerable shade 
through the warm season, loaded with 
blossoms and berries. This summer they 
built a heavy framework to support the 
branches which formed a beautiful natural 
arbor with abundant room for seats and 
hammock. Twelve or fifteen elder shrubs 
here would soon take the garden in more 
ways than one, as the roots must be reck- 
oned with as well as the tops. In fact, a 
creek bank is the only place for them, as 
the roots will follow the sewer pipes for 
fifty feet, often twining round and break- 
ing the pipes. They are found growing all 
along the creek beds—their natural loca- 
tion, as the roots are hunting for water. 
The Chinese elder grows easily here in 
California, and would anywhere, perhaps, 
and is not quite in such a hurry; but still 
it is a tree. The blossom is of immense 
size, and individual flowers are much 
larger than the American elder blossom. 
The foliage is somewhat different, the 
leaves being more or less streaked yellow. 
E. A. S., San José, Cal. 


Filmy Ferns 

HE term “filmy ferns” is applied by 

horticulturists to a section of the 
great fern family of which the species of 
trichomanes, the todeas and the hymeno- 
phyllum are the principal members. These 
dainty ferns have fronds or leaves of a 
very thin and translucent texture, and are 
often very finely cut or divided, and these 
two characteristics give to them a peculiar 
grace and beauty. Another natural char- 
acteristic running through the group is 
their love for ample moisture and cool 
and grateful shade. Some few kinds from 
the tropical regions, both east and west, 
like a warm temperature; but by far the 
larger number of kinds may be grown in 
a close greenhouse from which frost is 
merely excluded. A low and rather flat- 
roofed house partly below ground level 
and facing north, is an ideal spot for their 
cultivation. A lean-to house with a wall 
backing south and extending above the 
highest part of the glass roof, is also an 
advantage. A flow and return hot water 
pipe is all that is desirable in the way of 
heating, and this should be arranged so 
that the heat can be turned on during the 
severe weather only. Collections of these, 
the most exquisitely cool and refreshing 
of all the fern family, are now grown in 
nearly all botanical gardens, and in many 
private gardens as well. 

These ferns may be grown in. peat fibre 
in pots or pans on the dead trunks of tree 
ferns or blocks of red sandstone. After 
all, the main point in filmy fern culture is 
the equable atmosphere of the house, which 
must be moisture-laden and close, i. ¢., not 
too freely ventilated. If a house is totally 
unheated—as is sometimes the case,—then 
it is well not to open the door even 
during severe frost, but leave it closed 
until after a thaw has occurred. It is also 
necessary to damp down the plants and 
the floor and walls of the house before 
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frost is expected, so as to counteract the 
ultra-drying effect that frost produces. 
The drought caused by extreme cold is 
more fatal in its effects on filmy ferns and 
many other plants than is the drought of 
hot, dry weather, and must enjoy a water 
saturated atmosphere. 

It need not be thought that these dainty 
plants can be grown only in botanical or 
other well-equipped gardens, since even 
amateurs, poor as well as rich, have grown 
them perfectly, and often under many diffi- 
culties and by means of many makeshift 
means. A late eminent surgeon had a 
very beautiful collection in his London, 
England, residence, some in window-cases, 
others under bell glasses, and some of the 
hardier kinds in coldframes in a little 
open-air yard. It was a pleasant privilege 
to see the owner and hear him speak of his 
beloved ferns and their history. In Edin- 
burgh I once visited a collection of these 
plants grown by a postman named Ander- 
son, who took great delight in them, and 
who grew them under cases and bell 
glasses in his house, and in frames and 
tubs or in barrels sunk in his little garden. 
Not only did he grow the common kinds, 
but even the rarest of cool growing forms, 
and he increased his stock by exchange 
with other growers, and even botanical 
gardens. 

The most common of all the filmy ferns 
is the Killarney fern, so called because 
once abundant there and in the south of 
Ireland, although found in other parts of 
the world as well. This is Trichomanes 
radicans, and is very often seen in wardian 
cases or under glass shades in shady rooms 
or windows all over the country. The other 
two kinds are the wild wedding ferns or 
hymenophyllums, viz., H. tunbridgense 
and a form of it known as H. unilaterale 
or H. Wilson. Other filmy ferns are 
found prettv nearly all over the world, 
from the Canaries and Madeira to the 
East and West, and some of the largest 
and most beautiful are the tree or tall 
stemmed todeas from New Zealand. T. 
superba, sometimes called the ostrich 
feather fern, is one of the largest and 
most handsome of all when seen at its 
best. It is, moreover, very easily grown, 
and its spreading fronds are of the most 
exquisite texture. Other of these tree 
stemmed kinds are T. pellucida, T. inter- 
media, T. Fraseri and the rare T. Wilks- 
iana. One of the most handsome of all 
the trichomanes is 7. pluma, an epiphyte 
on the highest mountains of Borneo, where 
the trees are dripping with condensed 
moisture from the clouds. It resembles 
a small drooping todea in habit, but it is 
not at present in cultivation. T. trichot- 
deum is of much finer tenuity and texture, 
and is far more suitable for a cool and cold 
fernery. For contrast with the last one 
may grow the kidney-shaped T. reniforme, 
which is an exquisite plant found wild on 
the moisture-laden rocks and tree trunks 
of the gullies in New Zealand. 

One of the most hardy and free-grow- 
ing of the exotic filmy ferns is Hymeno- 
phyllum demissum, which resembles the 
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gn and finish, Sargent Hardware cannot 
be surpassed. No detail is too small to have the careful 
attention of expert workmen. Designs are worked out with 
minute fidelity. Al working parts are carefully fitted. 


The wide variety of Sargent designs includes patterns suitable for every 
building, whatever its uses and style of architecture. These designs are 
derived from authentic sources and are true to the school or period to 


which they belong. 


When you build or remodel, give your personal attention to selection 
of hardware. Specify the use of Sargent Hardware and Locks throughout 
—they will add to the beauty and selling value and are an insurance 
against dissatisfaction and repair bills. 





Write for the Sargent Book of Designs 


We shall be glad to mail you a complimentary copy. _ Illustrates and 
describes many designs suitable for residences. Our Colonial Book, 
illustrating Glass Knobs, &c., is sent also on request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 142 Leonard St., New York. 





























Dip Your Shingles Before Laying | 


Dipping gives absolute protection where 
rain gets through between and under shingle 
as well as to the outer surfaces. Whether applied 
by brushing or dipping, 


Dexter Brothers / 
English Shingle Stains // 


are better than paint. They protect the shingles 
with preservative, waterproofing oils, yet retain 
the natural texture and beauty of the wood. The 
pure English ground colors cannot fade. 
Write for »tained miniature shingles and Booklet A. 
Dexter Bros. Co., 115 Broad St., Boston 
Branches: 1133 Broadway, W.Y.,218RaceSt.,Phila.,Pa. 
Also makers of Petrifaz Cement Coating. 
AGENTS: H, M. Hooker Co., Chicago; F. H 
MeDonald,GrandRapids; F.T.Crowe&Co, Seattle 
Spokane,Tacoma, Wash.,and Portlend, Ore 
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where water gets 
through to the 
under shingles 
and wet rots 
them. Dipping 
the shingles two- 
thirds their length 
prevents this. 
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Now Ready for Distribution 


The 1913 Catalog of Messrs. James Carter & Co., of 
London, England, listing their flower, grass and 
vegetable and other products of which we are 


le distributors in the United States and Canada. 
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A BOOK FOR FRUIT GROWERS 


Beautiful trees and perfect fruit are a source of satisfaction and profit to the 
owner, and whether you have a few trees, or several hundred, they should receive 
intelligent attention. 


“The WHY and HOW of ORCHARD SUCCESS” 


is a beautiful new book full of valuable information. 
you. Send for it today. Only 50 cents postpaid. 
Our big Catalogue of Spraying Machinery is FREE upon request. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY "603 Grand Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 


It will be of great help to 
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A New Furnace for Low Cellars 








he Ajax heats the house—not the air over it. 
Your house can be properly and comfortably heated at ’, Y 
all times by installing an nee 
Ajax Low Construction Furnace _— 
Partie larly table for a low cellar 
\ Powerful | r designed on a new principle embodying utility, efficiency, 
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Killarney fern in habit, but is more fine- 
ly cut, and more pendent in its growth. 
For beginners this last or the Killarney 
fern is the best to begin with, as they are 
both hardy and free-growers. If these 
can be managed as planted in a little liv- 
ing sphagnum moss and peat fibre, on 
either tufa blocks or pieces of sandstone 
under a bell glass, or in a wardian case, 
then T. reniforme and others of the rarer 
sorts may be tried. It is, as someone has 
said, like a cool and refreshing mental 
salad to see a house full of these plants, 
or a bit of Killarney fern in a case even, 
after seeing a flower garden full of color 
on a hot summer day. Some people may 
laugh and say that ferns in cases remind 
them of birds in cages, but how much 
pleasure would be lost to us by neglecting 
either the birds or the ferns. The above- 
mentioned surgeon loved his ferns, but he 
found that their beauty found a higher 
purpose. His waiting and consulting 
rooms always looked cool and peaceful, 
as the emerald glints came from the win- 
dows and corners in which his ferns 
thrived so well. “I feel quite certain,” he 
once told me, “that my ferns do more to 
refresh and calm my patients than any 
other plants, even if not anything else 
could do, and to me they are an ever-abid- 
ing comfort and consolation throughout 
the whole year.” W. R. GILBert 


The Leopard Moth 

wm EN obliged to climb trees should be 
cautioned to use extreme care when 
on the upper branches. This caution is 
very necessary, for during the past few 
years great inroads have been made on the 
vitality of trees by the many pests that 
have attacked them. Particularly to be 
feared are the trees where the leopard 
moth has been or is working. This pest 
is doing an incalculable amount of dam- 
age in all kinds of trees, and the range of 
his ravages is wide and still extending. 
If it continues at the same rate in the 
future as in the past, trees will disappear 
by thousands. Very small branches in- 
fested by this pest very soon die, but 
when in large limbs there is nothing on 
the exterior to indicate his presence, or 
the dangerous condition of the wood with- 
in, which may be thoroughly honeycombed 
and ready to break under the first strain. 
Where this is cause for suspicion all trim- 
ming work should be done from a ladder. 
There are a couple of very handy imple- 
ments that should be used when working 
this way. One is a long pole with a 
strong hook on the end. With this the 
smaller branches in which there are borers 
can be broken off. They will break with 
but little strain. The other tool is the 
blade of a saw fastened on a pole. To 
make this split the pole at the end the 
length of the saw, insert the blade and 
fasten with rivets. While standing on a 
ladder very effective work can be done 

with this even on large limbs. 
The leopard moth is more to be dreaded 
than many other pests from the fact that 
there seems to be no effective way to han- 
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dle him. The moth itself does not feed 
on the leaves of the tree, nor does the 
borer feed on anything other than the tree 
it attacks. Arsenical poisons are there- 
fore useless. To destroy him in his bur- 
rows is almost an impossible undertaking 
in any but small trees. Where large trees 
are infested little can be done to save 
them. Their life may be prolonged by cut- 
ting back and keeping the dead wood out, 
but the result will be the same in the end. 
They had better be cut down. This may 
seem like brutally negative encourage- 
ment, but if there is anyone that can sug- 
gest something better I for one would hail 
it with rejoicings. When it is considered 
that a full-sized borer is about three inches 
long and about as thick as a lead pencil, 
and that there may be hundreds of them in 
a large tree, almost before being suspected, 
something of the condition of such a tree 
can be imagined. 

This pest remains in the tree for two 
seasons, growing from a tiny thing to the 
full size as mentioned above, all the time 
boring out fanciful shapes in all directions 
until the period arrives for him to change 
and emerge from the tree, ready to do 
more damage. 

If you have small trees, just watch them. 
Where small patches of sawdust-like bor- 
ings show, you can be sure of a borer. 
Kill him by inserting a wire or fill the 


hole with a little bisulphide of carbon and 
then live in hopes that nature will step 
in and help to control the pest. 


L. J. Doocue 
The 1912 Report of the Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture 
T 1E Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture has 
‘hed us, with its usual abun- 
The growth 


once more re 
dance of interesting reading. 
which the Department has made in the 
sixteen years of Secretary Wilson’s in- 
cumbency is a high tribute to that gen- 
tleman’s zeal and ability. To quote from 
the report: “During sixteen years it has 
progressed from the kindergarten through 
the primary, middle and upper grades of 
development, until now it has a thousand 
tongues that speak with authority.” 

We have no space to quote as fully as 
we would wish, but the following excerpts 
will give some idea of the tremendous 
scope of the Department’s activities. 

REARING FUR BEARERS 

There are extensive regions in the 
United States well adapted to fox farming 
and kindred industries, and the rearing of 
fur-bearing animals for their pelts con- 
tinues to be a subject of much interest, as 
is shown by the many inquiries from vari- 
ous parts of the country asking for in- 
formation on the subject. Skunks, musk- 
rats, mink, and foxes are reared in cap- 
tivity or on preserves under control of 
breeders. The great demand for breed- 
ing animuls and the reluctance with which 
successful breeders part with their stock 
of black foxes have caused large prices 
to be asked for mature animals, prevent- 
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and Winter months as in hot summer weather. The modern kitchen 
should include in its equipment a modern, sanitary McCray Refrigerator. 





~ 


McCray Refrigerators 


have a perfect circulation of pure, dry, cold air that keeps food in perfect condition. They 
have scientifically insulated walls and sanitary, easily cleaned interiors lined with opal glass, 
enamel, porcelain or odorless white wood. No zinc is used. 


Their convenience, economy of ice and food and perfect refrigeration are unequalled. 





A They are used by the U. S. Pure Food Laboratories and in thousands of the better class 
A of clubs, hotels, diet kitchens, restaurants and private residences. 
Z McCray Refrigerators are made in a large number of regular sizes and built to order to 
EZ suit special requirements. They can be arranged tobe iced from the outside so that 
ZW the iceman need not enter the kitchen and track mud all over your kitchen floor. 
ZW They can be equipped with ice water cooler, and special racks for cooling 
&G milk, salads, mineral water, wine, beer, etc. 
ZZ ‘ 
DY Write For Free Book “How to use a refrigerator’ and 
se ae ees ame ay of the following catalogs. S 
No. 89— Regular sizes for Residences No. 73—For Flower Shops SS 
Wy No. 49 For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions No. 68—For Bresee be Ss 
GU No. 60—For Meat Markets No. A.H.Built-to-order for Residences WS 
McCray Refrigerator Co. \\ 


-693 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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For Shingles, Siding, Boards 


and all other outside woodwork it will pay you to use 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They give soft, transparent coloring effects that bring 
out the beautiful grain of the wood, and never look 
“painty.” They cost less than half as much as paint, 
and can be put on twice as quickly. The Creosote pene- 
trates and thoroughly preserves the wood, and they are 
the only genuine wand qeenervita stains, and the only 
harmonious and suitable colorings for modern country and 
suburban houses, bungalows, camps, and cottages. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the Country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 











Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains 
Ayumar Embury Il, Arch't, Englewood, N. J. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. C) mists, 11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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Look for the Name Yale on Locks and Hardware 





If so don't trust it. 
and convenience. 


Yale Padlocks 


To get through a door guarded by a Yale 
Padlock, take you heoce of these two 
wave: break down the door or use the 


key 


and purpose 


Local Offices 


CHICAGO: 74 East Randolph Street 
SAN FRANCISCO | 4 Rialto Building 





Rm ce a 


Have You a Doubtful Lock on Any Outside Door? 


Back it up with a Yale Night Latch—the latch of security 
From the outside it’s a Yale Cylinder Lock operated only 
by its own key. From the inside it’s a latch, operated by simply turning a knob. 
Yale Door Checks 


They shut the door silently but with a 
frm pressure that can't fai 
uzes to ht every requirement. 


There are several grades of Yale Cylinder Night Latches, each the best for its price 
Get one from any hardware dealer. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of YALE Products 


General Offices: 9 Murray Street, New York 
Exhibit Rooms: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


r Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 





Yale Hardware 
New designs, constantly added, permit 
furnishing a house in pertect harmony with 
the architectural treatment. 


Made in 




















Prize Medal Water-Lilies 


Tricker’s Water-lilies were iwarded the 
Columbian Medal at the World's Fair, Chi 
cag 18Q3 Four Silver Medals. a Silver 
Cup and numerous certificat und = cash 
prizes have recently been awarded me for 
water-liles 

If you contemplate making or lanting a 
water garden or lily pond consult William 
Tricker, Water-lily Specialist, and author 
of The Water Garden Many years’ 


experience 


Address ARLINGTON, N., J. 











In writing to adt 


A house built ] y @& Hollow Tile Building Blocks 
throughout of NAT CO is thoroughly fire-proof, and is 
cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter than one of any other 
construction. It is cheaper than brick, stone or cement, 

w iteraiur 


Send fe * 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CO. Dept.Y, Pittsburg, Pa. 








ss 


Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 








“You select the color—we'll make 
the rug." Any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. Any length. Any color 
tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original, individual, 
artistic, dignified. Pure wool or 
camel's hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card. 
Order through your furnisher. 


Three i & Thrum Workshop 
+ uburn, New York 
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ing the business from becoming general, 
and confining the industry in the hands of 
a very few. 

Comparatively few attempts to raise 
mink have been made in the United 
States, and but little is known on the sub- 
ject. But at from $3 to $8 for first-class 
pelts, the present prices, which are not 
likely to diminish, the raising of these 
animals should be remunerative, especial- 
ly in connection with some other estab- 
lished business, such as poultry raising, 
orcharding, or truck growing; therefore, 
in co-operation with the National Zoolog- 
ical Park, steps have been taken to ex- 
periment with these animals with a view 
to determining the most _ successful 
methods of rearing them. 

Muskrat farming is already a prosper- 
ous business, and has probably reached its 
highest point of development on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, although followed 
in other sections of the country. Muskrat 
marshes are worth more, measured by the 
actual income from them, than cultivated 
farms of like acreage in the same vicinity. 
The marshes need only to be protected 
from poaching, as the muskrats feed on 
the roots of the reeds and marsh grass, 
and the rental to the trappers is usually 
for half the fur, leaving the meat as an 
additional source of gain to them, Only 
one other animal in the world, the Euro- 
pean rabbit, exceeds the muskrat in the 
number of skins marketed. 

RODENTS IN. RELATION TO AGRICULTURE 

Prairie ground squirrels, and 
gophers are very destructive rodents, in- 
flicting large damage and levving a heavy 
tax upon the tillers of the soil; therefore 
the Biological Survey conducts experi- 
ments with poison baits, traps, and other 
methods of extermination. 

The daily forage consumed by 32 adult 
prairie dogs equals the amount required 
by a sheep, and 250 eat approximately as 
much as a cow. The ground squirrel, 
though smaller, is a voracious feeder, and 
the gophers, comparatively small, are not 
abstemious. As the region infested by 
these pests includes a number of Rocky 
Mountain States, California, and other 
Western States, and as some of the col- 
onies occupy many thousand acres and 
aggregate millions of rodents, the extent 
of the damage they do to forage and other 
farm crops can be readily comprehended. 

Besides, it has been definitely ascer- 
tained by the investigations of the past 
two years that the spotted-fever ticks, in 
the two younger stages, live almost wholly 
on small native rodents, and that the Cal- 
ifornia ground squirrel has been infected 
with bubonic plague by fleas from rats, 
hence that these dread diseases are likely 
to become epidemic. Therefore there are 
two important reasons for attempting the 
extermination of the animals. The chief 
reliance for this is placed on the use of 
poisoned grain and other poisoned baits, 
but the use of traps, and, in some cases, 
the use of carbon bisulphid or pintsch oil 
in the burrows, supplements the poison. 
In these experiments oats have been found 
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to be the best vehicle for carrying poison, 
as it is readily eaten by the rodents and 
rarely by birds. 


THE ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF BIRDS TO 
FARMING 


Investigations by the bureau, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Entomology, 
as to the relations of birds to the insect 
to determine what aid, if any, birds are 
likely to lend in checking the increase of 
the alfalfa weevil and retarding its spread, 
show that although the weevil has been 
established in this country only five or 
Six years 31 species of birds have already 
learned to eat it. It is an interesting dis- 
covery that the English sparrow heads the 
list as a determined foe of the weevil, and 
that, if it is possible to utilize the services 
of the English sparrow against the for- 
midable insect foe, the alfalfa weevil, 
will be part compensation for the damage 
done by that bird in other sections. 

Birds also prey upon the boll weevil 
while it is hibernating, while on the cot- 
ton plants, and during its autumnal migra- 
tion flights—the period when the weevil 
chiefly extends its range. 

The Biological Survey, by making a 
careful analysis of the stomach contents 
of different species of birds, can show 
their relation to agriculture and horticul- 
ture, whether beneficial or injurious, and 
approximate the good or harm they do. 
The importance uf this work is very great. 

A Farmers’ Bulletin entitled “Some 
Common Birds in Relation to Agricul- 
ture,” which was issued many years ago, 
has always been in great demand, and 
over 500,000 copies have been distributed. 
In order to furnish additional literature 
along the same lines, two other Farmers’ 
Bulletins on familiar species of birds have 
been prepared, one dealing with some com- 
mon game, aquatic, and rapacious birds in 
relation to man, and the other treating of 
the common birds of forest, field, and 
garden. 


DISTRIBUTION AND HABITS OF NATIVE 
MAMMALS AND BIRDS 


Che basis of most of the work is scien- 
tific investigation, and in this field the 
most notable accomplishments have been 
the systematic collection and publication of 
data regarding the distribution and habits 
of native mammals and birds, and the 
preparation of maps showing the natural 
life zones of the country. Each of these 
zones is especially adapted to the growth 
of special crops and marks the limits 
within which certain varieties of fruits 
and cereals produce the greatest yield or 
beyond which they are not likely to be 
commercially successful. 

Maps showing the ranges of individual 
species have also been published, and have 
proved useful in co-operative work with 
the Public Health Service in outlining the 
range of mammals which carry the tick 
responsible for the deadly spotted fever 
in the Bitter Root Valley, Mont., and the 
area occupied by the ground squirrels in 
California which transmit bubonic plague. 





























MAY of the extensive Gardens of Glass that have we eer 4 by us on large private 

estates and public parks throughout the country are built on the lines of our exclusive 
curved eave patent illustrated above. In addition, we specialize on a smaller type of 
greenhouse that can be erected easily within the reach of the beginner and the man of 
moderate means. We ship these houses to all parts of the country. Before you commit 
yourself finally, let us tell you in fuller detail the advantages of our methods of construction, 


William H. Lutton, 273 Kearney Ave., Jersey City, New Jersey 




















Brana Sheep Manur 
Dried and Pulverized 






Cindale fAusic Cabinets 


Here’s something you want 
in the house 
¢ ASY-SLIDING trays that pro- 
4 tect your sheet music. 4 


, _ You 
find any piece instantly. Handy, 
cleanly, distinctive, ; 


Unequalled for lawn, garden and field 'd fertilizing. Write 
for interesting booklet and prices. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO., 25 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Mahogany or Oak 
various designs and 
Sizes. $15.00 up. Cab- 
inets for manuscripts, 
sketches, etc. 





Write for illustrated 
“Booklet H,”’ 


TINDALE CABINET 
co., 





seautify your home. Plant Hill 
Evergreens. We are evergreen spe- 
cialists, not only in growing but in 
lanting artistic effects. Prices low- 
est—quality considered. Don’t risk 
failure—Get Hill’s Free Evergreen 
Look, Write ew. 
Expert advice /ree. 

PD. Hill Nursery Co., Ine., Evergreen 
*pectalists 301 Cedar Street, Dundee, Il. 


1 W. 34th S&t., N. Y¥. 






































is the title of our 1913 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural publi- 


cation of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 8 colored plates and over 800 photo 
ngravings, showing actval results without exaggeration It is a mine of information 

of everything in Garde ning either for pleasure or profit and embodies the results of 
er sixty-six years of practical experience. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following liberal 
& g } & 
tfer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To everyone who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 
Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50 Cent ‘‘HENDERSON’’ COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
Radish, enderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant 
Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned will be 
accepted as a 25 cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our new 
Garden Guide and Record. This is a handbook of general garden 
planting tables, cooking recipes, cultural directions, etc., etc 
of the most necessary and valuable of our many publications. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, ceasiezs: 


In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 


information, 
., and in all is one 
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. 2 , . laue Party Boox. By Winnifred Fales 


and Mary H. Northend. Crown Oc- 

tavo Illustrated. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. $2.00 net. 

The same laws which govern the value 
if gifts apply to the worth of entertain- 
ments. Often the care and thought, the 
individuality projected into either a pres- 
ent or a party is directly proportionate to 
its appreciation. We ordinarily do not 
care so much for the luncheon or recep- 
tion that is entirely the product of the 
caterer, however proficient he may be. 
Where the personality of the hostess is 













is a Fine Garden 
one of your ambitions? 
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her handiwork or her directin energies is best, because it is completely coated with 
‘ & ¢ 8 F melted zinc, and so rendered ‘‘Rust Proof.’’ It 
we enjoy ourselves most. is the fence for permanency, protection and 
: L ? nani . ag ornament. It is used for parks. estates and 
[his book 1s a directory to successful home grounds. There is no other fence in the 
entertainments. It indicates the lines for same class as EXCELSIOR “RUST PROOF.” 
, . . First-class hardware dealers sell it. 
artistic ability to work and gives a brief ; sia 
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chapters discuss the form of invitations, WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
and Wheel Hoes the correct setting of the table, the proper 
irately in drills or hills, | cul menu. Part two treats of table decoration 
l ridge, open furrows and appropriate for different occasions and 
te. Parts quickly fitted for various times, The table ac- 
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color schemes, the flowers of the month, RICH LAND NURSERIES 
Bateman M’f’g Co. color schen e flowers of the m Box 126 Rochester, N.Y. 
for instance, anniversaries, holidays and 
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ere \RCHITECTURE OF THE RENAIS 
SANCE IN FRANCE: 1495-1880. By 
W. H. Ward. M.A. 2 Vols. Illus 
trated. Imported by Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 
With the acknowledged influence of 
the Beaux Arts School of Architects in 
this country and the importance of their 


— , work recognized, this subject should be | BETTE GARDENS 
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ture of the Renaissance in France, so ma garde 
—_ that there is a timely interest in these | ] Gregory’s Honest Seeds 
volumes. The author has traced the de- have been the most critical ga : 


stand-by for over half a centur 
are all gilt-edged. We 1 
more seeds and we could s¢ 
seeds. We prefer to report 
when our pedigreed seeds 
for which we have to charge 
prices in order to live 


Helpful Catalog—FREE 


} 


velopment in the architecture of France, 
whether of building or of decoration, 
from the reintroduction of classic forms 
at the Renaissance to the revival of the 
Gothic. The purpose of the book is to 
supply the student who is aware of classic 
influence in Italy during the Renaissance, 
with the development of thought and prac- 








Gives correct advice how 
small gardens yield the most and best 
Describes the choicest varieties ) 
the leading American vegetables and 
shows how we grow them from s« 
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that reign and by which the period was 
characterized. This is the best working 
basis, especially in France, because certain 
forms have been denominated by the names 
of rulers, and there would be confusion 
were a different division made, even 
though the dates separating the period 
were absolutely exact. 

The work gives the chief facts concern- 
ing the styles of the period, and links up 
the history that bears upon it. Not only 
are facts given about the important build- 
ings, but also of the architects prominent, 
and their relation with the social and liter- 
ary history of the country is pointed out. 

The book is illustrated by photographs 
of excellent detail, by drawings of exist- 
ent buildings, together with plans and re- 
productions of those no longer standing. 





LittrLte Books ABsout OLp FURNITURE. 
Vo. III, Tue PEertop oF CHIPPENDALE. 
Vot. IV, HeprpLrewHitTe, SHERATON, 
THe ApAMs BrotHers, Etc. By J. 


Blake. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 

New York. 

These two volumes are an addition to a 
series intended to discuss the development 
of old furniture from Tudor to Georgian 
times. Previous volumes take up the sub- 
ject of Elizabethan oak and its develop- 
ment into the Queen Anne period. These 
last carry the discussion from the time of 
Ince and Mayhew to the time of Sheraton 
and the Brothers Adam. 

A discussion is given of the life and 
ideals of the author and of the various 
cabinet-makers dealt with and the ideals 
of their work. No chapter is given on 
the detection of fakes, since the author be- 
lieves a knowledge of the best examples 
is a more successful way to avoid being 
imposed upon. The books show charac- 
teristic forms and are illustrated with help- 
ful photographs and drawings. 





Roaps, PatHs AND Brinces. By L. W. 
Page. New York: Sturgis & Walton 
Company. 75 cents. 

The importance of roadmaking is being 
discussed to-day and legislation is being 
urged by highway commission and good 
road society. This book, introducing the 
historical consideration of roads, adds an- 
other argument by no means to be neg- 
lected. It would be impossible to figure 
the importance of road-building in ancient 
times as a civilizing agent. The building 
of roads probably did more than the early 
missionary to break down the differences 
between tribes. 

Mr. Page in his book should do much to 
awaken the interest of rural and subur- 
ban dwellers to the necessity of increased 
highway appropriations and modern high- 
way legislation, and as his book is written 
in a clear, nontechnical manner there 
should be numerous practical suggestions 
for municipal boards as to the structure 
and maintenance of roads, and the inci- 
dental consideration of vital interest in 
this day of the automobile: dust laying. 

The final chapters deal with the collat- 
eral subjects of paths and bridges. 








Poppies, Asters and Zinnias 


Three regal favorites of everyone who really gardens. 


varieties offered are of unusual merit; 


to try them SPECIAL 50 CENT OFFER 


In esdes to get you acquainted with our high quality seed 
send you prepaid twelve packets, 
and varieties of these 
gorgeous, easily grown annuals; CATALOG VALUE, $2.00, 


for spring planting we will 
containing one each of the best colors 


FOR 50 CENTS. 


SHIRLEY POPPIES 
four beautiful shades, 40 cents. 
Salmon and White. 


ASTERS 
(Our Famous Branching). 
six distinct varieties, 


Packet each, 


Packet each, 


ZINNIAS 


(Our Giant Double Flowering.) 
A beautiful type of Zinnias that is unexcelled for siz 
Plants grow two feet high. 
and White, 
Special Off -:, 
Our complete catalog of 128 pages free on request. 


measuring six inches in diameter. 


Packet each, Giant, Crimson, Rose, Yellow 
14 Packets, Seed Catalog, Value $2.00. 


Stamp 6 alter 


that’s why we want you 


60 cents. 
Pink, Lavender, Crimson, Purple and Carmine. 


Carmine, Rose, 
White, Shell 
, often 


50 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


The 


$1.00. 


50 cts. 














at BASE 


You can have HIGH PRESSURE on all 


home if you install a 


“Koven” Pneumatic Pressure Tank. 


It can be used for every system of water supply 
make high grade 


tanks, 


PRICES. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHE 


faucets of 


both black and galvanized. 


BEST SERVICE at LEAST 


your 


to advantage. We 

You get them 

COST. 

50 CLIFF STREET, 
NEW YORK 


country 























THE NEW TEXT- 
BOOKS FOR OUT- 
DOOR WORK AND 
PLAY. 











Buffum. 


cents a copy. 


OUTING MAGAZINE 





A. S. Wheeler. 


141445 WEST torn ST NEW YORE 


FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


A number of books in 
this practical series are now 
Among them are: 


GROWING 
Burritt. 
kinds to raise. 
of orchard, care of trees. 
Harvesting, marketing. 


AUTOMOBILE, Its 
Selection, Care and Use 
—Robert Sloss. 
and practical advice. 


THE HORSE, Its Breed- 

ing, Care and Use—David 
Thoroughly practical. 
designed for owner of one or two horses. 


PROFITABLE BREEDS OF POULTRY— 
Rhode Island Reds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Mediterraneans, 
Orpingtons, etc. 


ready. 


APPLE 
M.C. 


THE 


Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
Postage extra, 5 cents. 
for free Outing Handbook Catalogue. ‘ 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OvuTNE 
122 S$. MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 


Ball 


Includes 
Location 
















Plain 


Specially I 


Send booklet “Properly 






















beak 
| b UTS 
> INSURE Ef 
FECTLY HUNG DOORS! 


Friction is eliminated by the 


gs, and the door swings 
ih. smoothly and softly without creaking 
' or binding. These butts have 


NON-RISING PINS 


' which will not work out of the joint. 
Write for artistic and instructive 
Hung 


THE STANLEY WORKS | 
weaesbeoons Wy. Department ““H”’ New Britain, Conn. | 
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Doors.” 
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7T LAK 1 was cl | le pot, charminely 
N refle ly \ ! t sun splashed 
4 [ ‘ il there by fine 
ol tree 
Along re ‘ wanders 1 walk of epping stone 
enticing i to the garden irdy flowers 
Now wher \\ iid ou place i greenhouse?’ 
'Twere unforgivable to encroach on all this with even 
; ittractive a green! ise.as a U-Bar 
So on the edge of the hardy garden we placed it, mal 
ing a cellar underneath for mushrooms 
The result 7 a simple dignified little house in per 
fect harmony with its environs. 








U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO 1 MADISON AVE. NY. 


CANADIAN OFFICE-10 PHILLIPS PLACE MONTREAL 


We tell you all this, thinking perkaps you are one of 
the ones who want a U-Bar greenhouse, but have put off 
ending to us, because of being in a quandary about 
iocating it 

We can promptly help you settle that. 

lf your problem is a particulariy difficult one, our 
landscape architect will give you the benefit of his 
uggestions 

So you see by the combining of our landscape archi- 

ect’s skill with our knowledge as greenhouse designers 
— builders, there is no doubt about your getting both a 
practical and attractive result. 

Send for our catalog—or send for us—or both. 


ag le. 


‘th a Story 
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Murphy Varnish 



























PREVENTS DUST—PRESERVES ROADS 


Book 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Ohi Philadelphia, Boston, St. Cleveland, 
Longest pay Tat. Chienen, Prpadelphis, Bes dete. Garten’ 27. VAN WAVEREN & KRUIFF 
Seattle, London. ng _American Branch House, 142 N. 18th St., Philadelphia 


lets on request 


And finest new dahlias, described in Free Catalog. 














FREE 


Instructive 
illuatrated 


64 - page 
catalogue 
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Welcome? 


e Birds 


ouses I lild for song 


ome back 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE OR. 








y year and | always have 
‘ t of bird guests It took D A I AS 
u l ears to ag hes f le 
= The Martin House a yee t th HL rw 
s just right for the birds, - 
ir little fellow describing nearlys500 of f ; 
Planet Jr , . ey att 
ny “ favor it I a de« : : . 
‘ choicest sorts of all types. 
LN , : : to sm e houses to t want bird neighbors ) Ss, 
[Ns 7) Panet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill The Blue Bird House (four compartments $5.00 7 ; : Me 
Seeder, Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow The Wren House (four compartments 5.00 eautifully illustrated. . 
sows seed accy t ad works wkiy, cas : 
« thon ny wately and ws quccki aaly, The Purple Martin House (this is three stories high SB 
s ellen tein donated lechedin gnedeen obit with attic; porch on all sides—26 rooms).. 12.C0 HF} NRY A. DRRER 
paw Sam, Geese cae Cees Birds protect trees by destroying insects 
Ss. L. ALLEN & CO, Illustrated folder on request. Write to 
Hex 11108, Phila. & . . . Director of the 
= 11008, Falta. Pee JOS. H. DODSON (iitott Srinben Society) 
901 Association Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Original 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS 








Can be obtained at all 
leading retail stores 





Best 








HIS is 
he 0k, “Flow ering 
purposes of the book 


and shrubs in beautifying the home grou 
The book will help you in you 


an illustration—one of 123 


Trees and Shrubs.’ 


tractive landscapes hold, Its 4 


pages of 





the engravings 
flowers, of spe 
groupings in wil 


‘Flower 


With the rat 
book you can 
having an ideal 


in sizes to mee 
lections of those 
presented = for 

carrying out th 
criminating am 
confusion and |} 
among the mat 


Shall W. 

If m wish to 
we zladl vill 
Trees vi Shrub 


to show, not to tell, appropriate uses of trees 


plan to enjoy the continuous charm that at 
lescriptive 
characteristics, and cultural preferences of the desirable ornamental plants 


This Biltmore Nursery Boo 
Is a Guide to Outdoor Beauty 


worthy varieties of trees and shrubs may be had 


where ou will pl 
tell us to send the 


BILTMORE NURSERY, 


from the Biltmore Nursery 
It makes plain one of the 


nds 


matter state the uses 
while 
depict the beauties of individual 
imen plants, and of harmonious 


1ich these plants are used 


ing Trees and Shrubs” 


we of selection 
realize this 
hardy 


offered in this 
year your hope of 
planting, for all the note 


t every requirement Ideal col 

* most noted for their beauty are 
the convenience of the reader 

e purpose of enabling the dis 
ateur to with the least 
wewilderment, the brightest gems 
iv 


select 


e Send You a Copy Free? 
plan the planting of 


ome grounds 
send = ye F 


ua opy of Flowering 
m Should you have a large 

int extensively of many 
tiltmore 


vatleties 
Nursery Catalog 
BOX 1625 


BILTMORE, N. C. 


























You Can Have Roses Just as Nice as This 


When You Use My Sturdy “Fairfax” Plants 


Growing Roses is easy or hard, just as you make it When you start wit 
y is, thrifty, sturdy bushes, that have been wintered out of doors, it is 
ave Roses even fine than that 10W ere When you plant forced 
Koses, that hav st all heir vitality through excess of greenhouse | it, vou 
" vatt irs for them to recover—if they will. 


THE ARISTOCRATS 
OF ROSEDOM 


Fairfax Roses are i 
, t grow slowly, 
f Y g strong ts and 
i firm w | In tl 
ta y i x and 
r ots it if 
eady f shipment 
t t s g Crisp 
" yy € gives 
gad nant sea 
s ind w they reach 
are idy to 

A ab ince of 

r ms and b 


\ st r ts of onsite 
My Free Book Tells How 
To Have the Finest Flowers 


W Fairfax R ses 
lirect s, “How 
G Roses,’ contained 
p13 book uo Can 

i ms bett tha 
nagine« SSI 
M 00k describes 

Ss n s t Roses ! 

Z V Varieties i 

t S ws eneray 
gs these from life 
il sts s f the 
a ‘ yg ints. bulbs 
ar ibs May I send 

\ i py? Free 


W. R. GRAY 


Box 26 OAKTON, VA. 


This Great New Rose 50 cents 
“Mrs. Aaron Ward,” beautiful yellow Hybrid Tea 


from Fran ['wo-year plants, 50 certs eacl 





















It tells of the 
Peonies, Phlox, Vo 
plants that make u 
that lon 
fields, a 
cation o 


one has 


hobby, a 
is a fat 
lowa fa 
at Wyo 


reached 





them my treasures, and so the 
the natural development of a cor 
ute love for growing things—a g 
an ever-widening circle of friend 
makes possible and necessary a 


Plant Specialties 
- 


garden has a charm of its own 
into the living present Oh, the 


the perils of winter, and the t 
and there we see them bursting 

But there is a fascination, too 
the planning of which shall be 
ment the realization of your ov 
new or old, it is a place of reer 


ness cares, a safety-valve from overwork, and a place where the 


man Who is “‘city tired’’ may find rest and new 


ABOUT MY NEW BOOK. In my new book I 
of the hardy plants—the charm that induced me 
at Wyomissing, that led me to compl 
desirable flowering perennials, so that now I h 
in hundreds of varieties ly collections of Pe 
the finest in America My new book shows the 
full colors of nature—it is more beautiful, more 
the old one If, as many wrote, they 
they will find this oue even more enjoyable 

This book is free to all who love the Hardy P 
it be a help to you, 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyo 
106 Garfield Avenue 


secure 


Wy 


Farr’s New Book 
of Hardy Plants 


A BUSINESS FROM A HOBBY. 


bringing me in touch with thousands of others wh« ilso know 
the delights of the hardy gardens, and have made it their hobby 
They have told me of their gardens, and | have shared with 


THE CHARM OF THE HARDY GARDEN. The old-fashioned 


mild days, we go forth to examine whether they have 


found the last 


thousands of 
ppies 
p my collection 


varieties of Irises, 
Larkspur and other hardy 
a man's garden 
g since overflowed into the open 
glorious riot of colo in intoxi 
f delight 

Some 
said Blessed is he who has a 
nd can make it his business It 
ery from a boy's garden on the 


rm, to a garden of many acres 
nissing, and a business that has 
to every state and territory, 


W vomissing 
uplete abandonment to a passion 
arden that grows and grows ind 
s whose appreciation and support 
new edition of my book of Hardy 


Nurseries seems but 


breathing the spirit of the past 
joy of living when, on the first 





survived 
brill of delight which here 


into new life 


with 


in the building of a new garden, 
ill your own, and its accomplish | 
vn faney Whether a garden be 
eation and forgetfulness of busi 


life. 

have tried to express the charm 
to grow them by the thousands 
ete collections of all the most 
ave more than a million plants 
onles and Irises are pronounced 
choicest of my treasures in the 
helpful, and more complete than 
edition so delightful, 


lants. Send for it today, and let 


missing Nurseries 
omissing, Penna. 
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t Just comp! ta [| 

Ve t 

‘t. At Short Hills, N. J. and ready for 

a cupan signed by James G, 

FA W ure & 4 ms, artistic, comfortable, con- 

a venient. Special fe atures are large liv- 

as ing room, with unusual! y handsome fire- 

ms place sleeping porches; generous bed 

. rooms built en suite with dressing and 

cm bath rooms; lavatory, log fireplaces, etc. 

a Tide water sewer connection, gas, elec 

oo tri ght and excellent water Situated 

4 : 4 J on commanding site, one hundred by two 

A oe hundred feet, sur inded by oak, dog 

: P es me, _ as wood and other trees Change of plans 

yf makes it des e for owner to sell or 

Gdqemont tate + rent For fuller information address 
—_ -_—-—-——- oe oOo 7 

Tt Scarsdale Station |: ROCHE, CRAIG & WILEY 

7 Suite 1303. Phone 1546 Cortlandt. 
The ideal realization of out-of-town living p a 

Refine’ surroundings, protected social environment > 4 — 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Direetiy on the new Tirons River Parkway y 4 
All improvements; half hour electric trains “- 
oe 
~~ 3 


OREGON FARM. 


160 acres, all improved, one mile from 


ne oe 
i Searsdate Con ipa oe ua depot; 2,500 peaches, 2,500 pears, 1,800 ap- 


ple trees five years old; 80 acres alfalfa; 


Reetlet A on “ee 









$e eto! 





* $ Jwarren Thayer Pe plenty water; miles of flumes; 300 tons al- 
. w York. miicy tha talfa hay; present income pays all expenses. 
, sfoutoctestectestestestectoctestentestoctestoctostesteatechoclestestectestostostede ame Stock and tools included. Owner unable to 

ie ee i a a i a ae ee i ad ee ae vie vit eh ie vd et ie, Ye ht 





. keep. Write F. H. Page, Portland, Oregon. 

















Princeton VERMONT 


An attractive twenty-room brick house with 
Noted for its alt ye residences barn (wood) on one half acre of land located 
: : in one of the most desirable neighborhoods of 

and charming = environment No 


tennington, Vt 
manufacturing Convenient to both 


New York and Philadelphia xpress gola, electric lights, gas for cooking, laundry, 
train service three bath rooms, steam heat, two fireplaces 


Rental from $300 ¢ $6,000 a year and excellent running water. 
Furnished ho mes also for rent 





Ninety-foot tiled piazza, porte-cochere, per- 


House cost over $25,000. Can be bought for 


Choice prope if t r localities for sale or . 
rent, furnished or unfurnished half that price. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. Address Lock Box P, Bennington, Vt., 














New York Office, 56 Cedar Street : 


for further particulars. 

















COME TO—— FARMS 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Virginia and Maryland 
’ ial Homes, tidewater properties, dairy, fruit and stoc 

LIFE’S WORTH LIVING UP HERE Farms, Game Preserves and Investments. All sizes and 

prices. Catalogue Free. 

High altitude, dry air, good water, and a J. W. LATHAM 

beautiful country | sell Farms. Estates. 1420 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

















Homes and Manufacturing Sites. All VILLAGE FARM FOR SALE IN MASS. 

kinds and prices. Let me know what kind Ap unusual opportunity. Seven and one-half acres on 

of property you are looking for. main street, near stores and churches. Good colonial 

7 ¢ house, newly renovated, papered, ganates. -o ~ 

, . ure mountain water supplied y town, ath-room 

PU send Glustrated booklet. cousblete: four fine bedrooms and servant’s room, two 

. ariors, large dining room, pantries, kitchen. Large barn. 

GEO, H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. Ore shard, berries, wg copesege bed, grapes. ete. Valu- 
: able all-year home forthfield, Mass. rice, $6500. 

Reem 216 Agricultural Bank Building Room 1607 A, 31 Union Square New York, N. Y. 























GREENWICH, CONN 


—s WATER FRONT with large grounds, beautifully planted, extending to the 
water, fine dock, bathing, etc. The house is perfect in all its appointments; six 
large master’s bedrooms each with its own bath; ample servants’ quarters. A fine place 
in a select environment of fine places 


CAN BE RENTED FURNISHED FOR THE SUMMER, OR PURCHASED 
r full details apply to owner's agents 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON or CHESTER MONTGOMERY 


REAL ESTATE 
Smith Building GREENWICH, CONN, Telephone, 866 








Fascination 


that impels the tourist to linger 
amid the hedgerows and by-ways of 
the English countryside finds (its 
counterpart at 


Grrumolie 


Great Neck, Long Island 


Ideally located among exclusive private 
estates, directly on the waterfront, it eom- 
mands far reaching views of Long Island and 
delightful inland prospects of the surround- 
ing estates. It presents the manifold advan- 
tages of country life, the open air, the water. 


GRENWOLDE offers the man who desires 
a home away from the noise of cities, a home 
in leasant surroundings near agreeable 
neighbors, a greater number of attractions 
than does any other residence colony near 
New York. 

It behooves you to inquire about it, and 
at aru leisure to enjoy a run out to GREN- 

LDE to see for yourself that the prop- 
oe fulfills your expectations. 

t is essential that purchasers be creditably 
known to the owners. Full directions, road 
maps and detailed information sent you for 
the asking. 


PAUL V. SHIELDS 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone, 1926 Madison Square 

















Are You Looking! for a 


Country Place? 


Have You a Place For Sale? 


If you are seeking for, or wish 
to dispose of, any particular kind 
of a place—an inexpensive rural 
property within reasonable dis- 
tance of a city, a suburban house 
and plot, a summer house in the 
mountains. or at the seashore, or 
a farm adapted to the raising of 
any special product—the Real 
Estate Bureau will help you with- 
out any charge for its services. 

In writing state in as much de- 
tail as possible just what is re- 
quired, or just what you have, 
and address the 





Manager of the Real Estate 
Bureau, House & Garden 


31 Union Square‘ North New York 
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Social Life in the Suburbs 
“a UBURBANITE” has an unpleasant 
sound to the ears of the metropoli- 
tan and is spoken sometimes with a sneer. 
3ut what complacent ignorance accounts 
for such an attitude? 

The city man charges the country 
resident with being a provincial lack- 
ing the city’s opportunity for social 
life. To disprove it take Greenwich, for 
instance. The social activity of this 
town is centered about ‘the country 
clubs and in the homes. The Connecticut 
coast is remarkably indented and no less 
than three yacht clubs of importance lie be- 





The Country Club, one of the centers of 
social activity in Greenwich 


tween Bridgeport and Stamford. The re- 
ciprocal entertainments of those who take 
their recreation in sailing, last not only 
during the summer when the visiting yacht 
clubs are received and the cruising vessels 
welcomed, but the gaiety continues even 
into winter. The social intercourse, how- 
ever, is not limited to the yacht club and 
the water front. There is the country club 
and the field club that beyond serving as 
places of recreation and exercise, are used 
for dances and festivities for over the win- 
ter season. 

So much for the public functions. The 
hospitality of Greenwich homes is now 
proverbial. The constant throng of week- 
end visitors is announced, the meeting of 
residents and the visiting of residents 
from house to house is characterized by 
entertainment of unusual distinction. 
Among the hundreds of attractive homes 
that are occupied by recently married 
couples the life is particularly interesting, 
and much informal, friendly fun is en- 
joyed. But there are the magnificenc man- 
sions besides, where society folk whose 
names are starred, dwell. This entertaining 
rivals the splendor of even a capital city. 
What is said of Greenwich is only true of 
many places that dot the outskirts of the 
metropolitan district. 


We spoke of transportation facilities, 
and it is worthy of remark that the Long 
Island Railroad intends opening its Port 
Washington division for electrically oper- 
ated trains on February 22nd, 1913. This 
makes still more accessible that section of 
Long Island which runs from the Brook- 
lyn city limits out along the north shore 
to Port Washington and renders it all the 
more attractive. This opens a uniform- 
ly desirable district for the home of 
moderate cost, and brings this section into 
a zone equivalent with up-town New York. 








IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS | STXD48D_ Books 


IN VARIOUS FIELDS 
Old-fashioned Gardening | The Country House Library 


By GRACE TABOR Architectural Styles for 
Miss Tabor has given us a notable work in this book Country Houses 
a work that was well worth the doing and one that has Edited by HENRY 4. 
been done so well that it is the authority. It tells of SAYLOR. Illustrated. $2.00 
the gardens of the English Cavalier gentlemen of Vir net; postage 20 cents, 
ginia, of the prim New England dooryards, of the Dutch ; 
housewives’ gardens of New Amsterdam, of Spanish in- The Half-timber House 
fluences in the semi-tropical Southwest, and finally, it $y ALLEN W. JACKSON. 
tells how to make gardens to-day that will be in keeping Illustrated. $2.00 net; 


with houses that have come down to us from the past. postage 20 cents, 
Illustrated. $2.00 net; postage 16 cents. 





Concrete and Stucco 


wa -- . Houses 

ADDITIONS TO THE HOUSE & GARDEN “MAKING” BOOKS ant SeeEDS. watENS. 
I Strated,. 32.00 net 

Making a Fireplace By HENRY H. SAYLOR postage 20 cents. 

The construction of successful fireplaces cannot be sctemplished offhand Tne Dutch Colonial House 
This book demonstrates clearly just how to go about the work, and treats of “agpeaet aati 
materials, designs and results. pron Mies R $2 ao gg, By 
Making a Water Garden ‘By WILLIAM TRICKER | ?0s!a8¢ 20 cen's 

Water gardens are yearly gaining in popularity as attractive features of the Reclaiming the Old House 


suburban place. The possibilities of their development are great, if you follow 


! : . By CHAS. EDW. HOOPER. 
the suggestions in this book. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net; 








EACH 50 CENTS NET; postage 5c. postage 20 cents. 
a Furnishing the Home of 
A BOOK FOR EVERY HOME CRAFTSMAN Good Taste 
' 4 By LUCY ABBOT THROOP, 
Dyes and Dyeing lllustrated. $2.00 net; 
By CHARLES E. PELLEW postage 20 cents. 
A practical handbook on a craft that has had too little attention 
from competent authorities. Stenciling, batik, and tied and dyed Bungalows 
work, are thoroughly covered, as well as the dyeing of feathers, By HENRY H. SAYLOR. 
basketry, leather, silks, cottons, woolens; in fact, practically all ma Illustrated. $2.00 net; 
terials that can be dyed. The illustrations include many that show postage 20 cents. 


just how the operations are carried out. The book is an invaluable 
iicatatcl i clon, Seon nett postage, ss'coniet ""** | Where Socialism Failed 

ustrated in ¢ . 2. ; Stage, 15 . By STEWART GRAHAME, 
Illustrated. $1.50 net; 
postage 12 cents, 


Cardinal de Richelieu 





FOR THOSE WHO MOTOR ABROAD 





The Best Motor Routes through Europe nF Sy Mig 
By GEORGE D. WEBBER postage 16 cents. 
Gives help and suggestions offered by no other book in existence. In it ‘ 
there is a tour de luxe over 3,500 miles of perfect road, across six countries, Cesar Borgia 
and through the most magnificent scenery in Europe. As to roads, mountain $y JOHN LESLIE GARNER. 
yasses and every sort of detail you will never be in doubt. Bound in morocco. Illustrated. $3.25 net; 
Hiustrated. $2.00 net; postage 10 cents. postage 20 cents. 
A CAPITAL BOOK OF REMINISCENCE The Crime of 1812 
e . . By EUGENE LABAUME, 
Theatrical and Musical Memoirs Illustrated. $2.75. met: 
By RUDOLPH ARONSON postage 16 cents, 


Rudolph Aronson has known everybody in the theatrical world worth knowing 


in the last thirty years. He has, moreover, been one of the best known pro- China’s Revolution 





ducers of modern times, and as the builder of the Casino Theater, New York, my, Sa eo: DINGLE, 
he achieved considerable renown. The book has a wide appeal to readers of a ce TREO «6888; 
to-day. Illustrated. $2.75 net; postage 30 cents. postage 20 cents, 


YOUR BOOKSELL- ff 
ER CAN SUPPLY 
YOU. SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


Let us enter your 
name tor a year's free 
subscription to “The 
Quill,” a little maga- 
zine of books and 
authors. 


“The Wood] | [ys "Trenton Potteries Co 


”? The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the 
OF COURSE ! E t erna l. U.S. A. Trenton, New Jersey. 
































| Norway A Splendid Lot of Trees 


Send for Catalog 


The Elm City Nursery Co. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATORS Maples Stow Harti, c 


onnecticut 
Active oold air circulation—Sanitary linings. 
Bend for Catalogue. 
McGRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 
393 Lake &t., Kendallville, Ind. 











GROWN IN NEW JERSEY 


under soil and climate advantages, 
Steele’s Sturdy Stock is the satisfac- 
tory kind. Great assortment of Fruit, 
Nut, Shade and Evergreen Trees, 
Small-fruit Plants, Hardy Surups, 
Roses, etc. Fully Described in my 
Beautiful Illustrated Descriptive Cat- 
alogue—it’s free! 


* T.E. STEELE, Pomona Nurseries, Palmyra,N.J. 


BUILD A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


Regardless of the cost your home may be built from a dis- 
tinctive design characteristic of you—of a necessity it 
will be beautiful. “Distinctive Homes and Gardens” gives 
all possible assistance by showing countless examples of what is good, 
covering every phase of building. No. 1—35 designs, $1000 to $6000, 
$1.00; No. 2—35 Gontgns, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; No. 3—Combining 
No. 1 and 2, $1.50. Stock plans priced in each book. 


THE KAUFFMAN COMPANY 623 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 














Andromeda Fine Specimens 


Send for Catalog 


Sorrel Tree The Elm City Nursery Co. 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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OSOKO 


The Paramount 
Dog Food 


De not forget the name ““O-S-O-K O."' 
Manuflactur ' 
Spillers & Bakers, Led., Cardiff, England 


Send for sample and Booklet No.7 


H. A. Robinson & Co. 


Importers 


128 Water Street 


New York City 











FOR SALE Belgian Hares, Lop-eared 
Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Canaries, Parrots, 


Cats, Pet Dogs and all kinds of Pet Stock. 
' WW atl tra | ‘ 

“ 

Cc. L. B. LANDIS Dept. 245, Reading, Pa. 











BEAL TIFUL CA CATS AND 
FLUPFY KITTENS FOR SALE 
Short-haired Domest! 
Siamese and Abyssinian, 
haired and pedigreed Pe 


Rare Manx 
Native long 
eralane Idea! 
boarding place for Cats, Dogs and 
Birds, Resident Veterinarian Write 
for beautifully tliustrated Catalogue 
nod Sales liste 


BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY 
Oradell, N. J. 


AIKEDALE TERRIERS 
The best al! ‘rownd dog and companion 
Our Terriers are blue ribboa winners at 
New York. Boston, Pittebure, Chicago 
Kenees City and other large shows 
Puppies for Sale, $25 and Up. 
Champion Red Raven at Stud. 
Fee $25. The greatest living sire. 
Beautiful Ulustrated booklet for stamp 


ELMHURST F ARM KENNELS 


ANBSAS CITY MO 
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oy A SHETLAND PONY 


pleasure. A safe and ideal 
playmate. Makes the child 
strong and of robust health 
Highest type—complete out- 
fits here Inexpensive. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for illustrated ¢ catalog 


BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 3. Markham. Va 


G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 


Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheas- 
ants, Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Ducks and Geese, 
Flamingoes, Game and Cage Birds 


oo 
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“Everything in the bird line from a 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 
hand the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 






























A typical Yanna Black Minorca Hem 


igo $. C, ee MINORCAS 


yt larger than the 
ter ~class egg il to the 

ork market-—white shelled 
iy lots of them—and they sell 


for an extra price. 


YAMAS. C. BLACK MINORCAS 

wan large sized with fl 
are very desirab 

the ray 


YAMAS. C. BLACK MINORCAS 
have scored the highest wherever 
shown-—four first prizes out of a 
ssible five at the last Madison 
Garden Show in New York. 


Eggs f for hatching from finest birds, 
exhibition stock, $10 a setting. 


Utility hatching eggs $3 a setting; 
$15 a a m mt 

























YAMA FARMS. 
The YAMA FARMS female line of 
Barred Rocks is absolutely unriv- 
alled. More YAMA FARMS Bar- 
red Rock hens were a prizes 
at the last New York Medison 
ware Garden Poultry Show than 
any other breeder. 
from our finest 


10 > util 
$38 nt $15 ah fino 


Send for Booklet. 


YAMA FARMS » 


Napanoch, 
Ulster Co. New York. | 
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Lice and Other Poultry Pests 
HE hen’s chief enemy is the louse, and 
often this pest is present when least 
suspected. Its continued presence will 
surely result in decreased vitality, irritabil- 
ity, suspension of laying, abnormal appe- 
tite, and paves the way to disease. Most 
of the erratic doings of hens may be traced 
to lice. When setting hens fidget and 
their nests, it is often due to lice. 
lf the nests become unpopular with the 
laying members of the flock, lice are usual- 
ly the cause of the trouble. 
Chicks that appear droopy 

are often lice-infested. 
chicks results are 


] ‘ 
Icave 


and peevish 
With young 
fatal unless the trouble 
is remedied, Lice will work into the ears 
and nostrils of newly-hatched chicks, 
causing their death in a few hours. 

Examine the hens frequently for lice, 
looking under the wings and about the 
vent. Intense redness of the skin indicates 
their presence even when they are not 
readily seen. The lice which infest poul- 
try are very small, varying in color from 
white to reddish. 

Small black 
ture to fowls. 

Roughened 


fleas are also a great tor- 
twisted 
scales. 
small, red, 


legs with the skin 
and gnarled into thick, irregular 
are due to the perch-mite, a 
spidery creature. 


The lice make the hens their abiding 
place, and it is when they have bred to 
great numbers that they infest the nests 


and perches noticeably—a condition which 
soon develops in warm weather. With 
the perch-mite the case is a little different. 
The roost is their lurking place, the fowls 
being troubled at night. Therefore, while 
almost any drastic measures may be em- 
ployed to cleanse the building, ¢ must 
be used in dealing with the them- 
selves. 


care 
hens 


Pyrethrum powder or flowers of sul- 
phur puffed through the plumage of the 
bird with a bellows once a week will rid 
them of the pests. 

To prevent their being re-infested, the 
quarters must be carefully treated. <A 
very effective louse-killer in the form of a 
paint to be applied to roosts, drop- boards 
and nests is made of equal parts of tar 
and kerosene with carbolic acid in the 
proportion of one pint of pine tar, one pint 
of kerosene and one tablespoonful of car- 
bolic acid. It is applied with a brush, and 


the abominable smell lasts a long time. 
The lice and other vermin cannot endure 
its fumes, and succumb while the fowls 


are roosting. 

It is wiser to treat setting hens before 
the advent of the chicks, but when this has 
been neglected you will have to give the 
little things attention at once. When the 
hatch has been completed, lay a_ small 
piece of board, painted on both sides with 
the preparation, in the bottom of the coop 
and close it for about ten minutes. After 
this time remove the board and ventilate. 
\fter several hours repeat this. 

Where the perch-mite is the only 
trouble, painting the roosts with kerosene 

(Continued on page 86) 
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m CHICKEN MEAL 


Now on Sale in America 


Hundreds of thousands of chickens have 
been successfully raised on this celebrated 
English Chicken Meal which is used exclu- 
sively by leading foreign fanciers. 

Prove it by trying it for a week on a 
single brood of chicks and compare their 
appearance with a brood fed on some other 
food. The results will astonish you. 


Send for free sample and the Victoria Poultry Book 
Manufactured by 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 


H. A. Robinson & Co. 


Importers 
128 Water Street New York City 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of fine, pure-bred poultry for 1913. This 
book contains many pages of poultry facts. 70 differ- 
ent varieties, some shown in natural colors. All 
illustrated and described, tells how to make hens lay, 
raise and care for them, all about the Famous Greider 
Incubators and Brooders. Shows photo of the largest 
poultry farm in Penn. Prices of breeding stock and 
eggs for hatching and supplies within reach of all. 
A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. Send 10c for 
- this noted book on poultry. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 70, Rheems, Pa. 
DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Healthy, vigorous, from heavy laying stock. 
Guaranteed full count and satisfactory. Place 
your order NOW—and avoid the early spring 
rush 

Hatching Eggs Breeding Stock 
a ©. Ww. Lashom, White and Posted Rocks “ 
All eggs and stock GUARANTEED. 

Write for big new catalog: “‘Tywacana Qual TYWACANA 
ity."" Contains full description and prices. / . 
TYWACANA FARMS POULTRY CO. POULTRY CO 

A. E. Wright, Supt. coane mane 
Box 63, Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 


How I Bred $50 to $1600 in 2 Years 


I want to tell you bow one man took $50 worth of my 
kind of poultry and in two years multiplied them to sixteen 
hundred dollars in value. He was a novice and started ip 
a box stall. A true and convincing story, told by the map 
himself. You can do the same, or start smaller and grow. 
More experience of the same kind, illustrated. Ask me 
for the book. It is free. 


RICE, 451 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts 








Poultry Guide Post 


Do You Own This Book? 


hae 


A really practical, de- 
pendable Poultry Book. 
By Philip R. Park. 
Over 125 new, clever and 
artistic illustrations by 
Henry Crossman Grover. 
Bound attractively and 
uniquely in burlap. 
$1.00 postpaid Send teday 
Your money back if 
you do not find it the 
best, most practical and 
most interesting hook 
yet written on poultry. 


j The 
Park & Pollard Co. 


34 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
. Ss i 
White Fl e Lasgo ng ag 
Dogwood wo ano! eS. 
Witch Fine Specimens 


Send for Catalog 
Ha zel THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Wisse 
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A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES 


for 1913 will, as usual, be ready on or about 
February Ist 























Chis publication is now generally conceded 
to be the most helpful, beautiful, and inspiring 
book of its kind ever published, and no grower 
or would-be grower of Roses can afford to 
overlook it 

This year’s edition tells you more of the most 
important epoch in out-door Rose growing that 
the world has yet seen—a triumph of American 
etiort 

A copy will be sent to recent customers as 


soon as out—to intending purchasers upon ap- 
plication, and to anyone, without obligation to 
purchase, upon receipt of 10c (to insure appre- 


ciation) in coin or stamps. Apply NOW. 
GEORGE H. PE;STERSON 


ROSE and PEONY SPECIALIST, Box 30, Fair Lawn, N.J- 
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Lawn Ind @ pe 
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Advisory Orchard 
Service at a Nominal Cost 


We willl examine your orchard—advise 










ase to it mdition, and the care it needa 
for the producing of good fruit, and then 
devel am ¢ nomical system for giving 
lienides teaching your men correct THE LAWNS OF OLD ENGLAND 
methods, this service includes suggestions 
on iitivating, spraying, pruning, thin are famous for their wonderful perfection and durability. 
ning aking and marketing Such lawns may be had here if real 
W here the number of trees in one 
rd is not large enough to warrant IMPORTED ENGLISH LAWN GRASS SEED 
an « er bearing the entire expense of is used This seed is the result of centuries of selection. 
eu uivieory service, several owners can No weed seeds or coarse grasses in it, Hardy and fine in texture 
ne r club together with others In and beautiful in color We have handled this 
more than one hundred years We import the choicest 
40 service *s invaluable alike to juality only, with seed for shady places a specialty. 
i" thie at oeeing an * ‘har en — Write for tee Booklet. 
‘¥ i rhe ees ie ‘ ce an ‘s — 
saniiaienenas f ab eanest benemen Tanne How To Seed & Keep A Beautiful Lawn" 
at a non ' oat 
, . W. 
rhe part ee of this branch of ou Barwell S Agricultural orks 
ervies ire told ty letall ' valuable 
ttle booklet we shave just published Madison and Sands Sts., Waukegan, Ill. 
See tt mag 4Cveneres Fay sone Established at Leicester, Pngland, in 1800. 














KILLED BY SCIENCE 
RATS Danysz virus 
prince hinedipelns ft s Boctericlegical Preparation 


other than 
mouse-like rodents. Rodents die in | x open. For « small bouse, 1 tube. 
750; ordinary dwelling, 4 tubes, $1.75; larger place—for each 5,tw0 ea. 


Munson Whitaker Co. these eas st Sin, G0. “Send oe. 


Independent Chemical Company, 72 Front Street, New York 
Forest Engineers 
New York : 823 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 











Boston : : : 623T t m A Large Stock 
Chicago : 513 Commercial Bank Bia Euony us Send i Catalog 
ea a Alatus) {i Steven,” Connentiout 

















RB searching through many different stores 
you might possibly duplicate or find a sub- 


stitute for any article in our stock, but nowhere 


A Complete ’ ; 
else under one roof can be found such a complete 
Collection of 
lection of things of use and beauty for the 
Housewares 


home—things in china, glass or metal; things 
for the dining-room, kitchen or laundry—the 


things which mark the well-appointed household. 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th St. and 6th Ave., New York 
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and using a mixture of grease and sulphur, 
or kerosene and sulphur on the legs of the 
fowls is effectual. 

Too much care cannot be exercised to 
keep your fowls free from insect pests, It 
is a subject that deserves constant watch- 
fulness, especially during the summer 
months. 

M. RoBerts CoNovER 


Training the Dog—VI 


RANTED an apt and willing pupil 
and a teacher whose heart is really 
in the work, the possibilities of teaching 
the dog to perform various tricks are 
almost unlimited. A certain amount of 
ingenuity on the part of the teacher, 
coupled with alertness in watching for 
and taking advantage of any peculiari- 
ties or mannerisms of the dog and de- 
veloping them into regular accomplish- 
ments, will in very many cases lead to 
tricks which, in their originality and ap- 
parent evidence of logical reasoning, are 
far more effective than the ordinary run 
of things which the average dog is 
taught. Not that the familiar, time-worn 
tricks should be neglected; on the con- 
trary, many of them are really desirable. 
3ut it is the new ones, the unique ac- 
complishments, that open up the largest 
field to the ambitious trainer. 

It is not my purpose here—nor, in- 
deed, is it possible in any series of 
articles—to cover all the possibilities in 
what may be justly considered a subject 
separate and apart from the dog’s strict- 
ly utilitarian education. But a fair selec- 
tion of tricks will be described in their 
natural sequence, and suggestions made 
for a number of others; with these as a 
foundation, the rest is really dependent 
on teacher and pupil alone. 

In the great majority of cases, it is 
unwise to attempt teaching your dog any 
of the so-called tricks until he has thor- 
oughly mastered the lessons “come,” 
“lie down” and “heel.” Exceptions, of 
course, arise; for example, if a marked 
inclination to bring various objects to 
you is shown, it may be encouraged at 
once and developed until it becomes the 
commonly seen accomplishment “fetch.” 
This, by the way, is an example of what 
I said above relative to taking advantage 
of your pupil’s peculiarities. As a gen- 
eral thing, however, don’t worry your- 
self and the dog by attempting anything 
of an “extra curriculum” nature, until 
the three essentials mentioned have been 
driven firmly home. 

In taking up the actual teaching of 
tricks, it is as well to commence with 
that good old standby “sit up” or “beg.” 
Take the dog to a corner of the room— 
a corner where two walls form a right 
angle—and placing him therein, kneel or 
sit on the floor before him. Now take 
one of the dog’s front legs in each hand, 
holding them tear his shoulders so as to 
avoid all possibility of his twisting away 





(Continued on page 135) 
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a END us your ears for a few 
minutes. We want to take 
you into our confidence about 
some of the books we have ar- 
ranged to publish this spring 
You know already what a repu- 
tation for dependability and in- 
terest our practical books have, 
so it is unnecessary to dilate on 
this side of the subject. We 
know pretty well what you think 
of them by the number you have 
purchased. You have bought 
thousands of those vade me- 
cums—big term for a_ small 
book—of the house and the gar- 
den, the “Making” Books, and in 
announcing four new titles we 
have only to mention the 
names, which are as follows: 
“Making a Fireplace,” “Making 
a Water Garden,” “Making a 
Garage” and “ Making and Furnishing Outdoor Rooms and Porches.” 


& 

Nearly everybody to-day, no matter what his or her vocation, is able 
to do something with the hands, is a craftsman in some manner. It 
may be gardening, photography, woodworking, leather carving, book- 
binding, or any one of a dozen other useful diversions that train the 
hands to work as well as the mind. But whatever it is, there is one 
craft that is used in connection with so many others that it seems a 
necessity to have some knowledge of it if one would be successful. 
Charles E. Pellew, who was formerly Adjunct Professor of Chemis- 
try at Columbia University, has written a book about this craft called 
“Dyes and Dyeing.” His book is one of the “show how” kind, taking 
up all sorts of materials, such as feathers, basketry, leather, silks, 
cotton, woolen, etc. 

Professor Pellew came in the other day and showed specimens of 
his own craftsmanship—exquisitely dyed silk scarfs, some of which 
were iridescent with soft colors that blended imperceptibly into 
one another, and others of one shade, shades that were so delicate 
that they could be described only by the word “delicious”— and they 
W ere! 

. 

Chas. Edw. Hooper, who wrote another of our forthcoming books— 
“Reclaiming the Old House”—is very much wrapped up in his subject, 
and always has been, if we are to take seriously his remarks, made the 
other day to one of the editorial staff. 

“Tt seems as if the most of my life was mixed up with the House. I 
was born in one. Either to cheat the relic hunters or to prevent the 
infection of my peculiar type of brain, the HoUSE was torn down soon 
after. It never had a chance to be reclaimed. Later, when I was 
whipped in the barn for running away, I flew to the House. When I 
had arrived at an age necessary to the successful dulling of saws, 
planes and other edge tools, I had need of the House again. When I 
was naughty (which was common), I was frequently kept in the 
HOUSE, 

“When I began to acquire knowledge the often painful operation 
was performed in a school House. Seeing a drawing of St. Paul’s, I 
decided that I would be an architect and began the attack on the 
HOUSE in earnest. I have moved all over New York from HOUSE to 
HOUSE. Why, the ordinary New Yorker will understand without 
being told. 

“Finally I entered the employ of a publishing House. While there, 
I was delegated to persuade the late James J. Tissot that he was in 
urgent need of a new likeness. He refused to agree and politely 
offered an old photograph which dated back to the time when the 
visiting Germans very politely circumnavigated the Arch de Triomphe. 
Still I persisted and tracked him to his boarding HousE, at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York. Assisted by 
the elevator, I climbed into the great man’s presence, hardly daring 
to hope for results. We conversed on generalities for a few mo- 
ments, all of which time he was regarding me intently. Soon, with 


/ OUD \ 





that delightful apologetic panto- 
mime which only a Frenchman 
can render, he remarked: ‘Par- 
don, Monsieur, but you have the 
Christ head.” Now as I'd been 
pestered nearly ,to death by my 
artist friends before and had al- 


. ; ° > YF } 
Vy ‘a y a fp fy C 1TH, most posed as Mr. Mephisto- 
“ C pheles and the Ghost in *‘Mac- 


beth,” | wasn’t much surprised, 
and, further, | saw my advantage. 
‘Mr. Tissot,” said I, ‘there is a 
nice little photographic HOUSE 
over across the street where we 
can go and get both our pictures 
taken.” Of course he bit at that, 
and after we swapped caricatures, 
each went his way happy. 

“Later, when I had discov- 
ered that a passing education in 
practical plumbing was fully as 
satisfactory as any knowledge of 
art to fill the editor’s chair, I left the publishing House. Since then 
1 have started to build a HousE of my own; and considering present 
conditions and my own uneasy temperament, | shall be always at work 
on that HOUSE.” 


a 


Ernest K. Coulter, author of “The Children in the Shadow,” which 
will be published this month, helped to organize the New York 
Children’s Court, and as Clerk served there for nearly ten years, 
during which time he saw one hundred thousand children arraigned. 
He has thoroughly investigated the case of the delinquent child, and in 
this book are the remarkable results of his labors. Congestion, ac- 
cording to Mr. Coulter, is responsible for the alarming criminality 
among children, and in tracing the blame for this congestion he finds 
it in the insufficient and inefficient laws relating to tenement houses. 
This, in turn, is the result of apathy on the part of that portion of the 
population that is silent as long as there is no personal application of 
these wrongs. The book is calculated to stir these people to a realiza- 
tion of what is their part in the situation. It is a dramatic but sane 
exposition of one of the most vital problems of the day. 


a 


There are plenty of people nowadays who do not play “bridge,” and 
the same may be said with reference to golf. Not that there is any 
connection between the two games, but it is a fact that many people 
who might otherwise take up golf are deterred from doing so because 
“it is pretty late in the day to begin.”” There is a book for just these 
people, “Golf for the Late Beginner,” by Henry Hughes. Mr. Hughes 
himself took up the game after he had reached middle age, and with 
his experience fresh in mind explains the correct principles of golf in 
a way that is especially helpful to the late beginner. 


A 


“Thorney” is a new novel by Alexander Black. Never mind what 
the title signifies—the story is about a desert island, a girl and a man. 
“There’s nothing new about a desert island,” say you. Ah, that is 
just the point! But there is something new about this story. Here 
in the office we have fallen in—well, you'll have a chance at it your- 
self soon. 


a 


These few remarks cover only a fraction of the activities of our 
book department. There are books of travel, housebuilding books, 
biography, gardening books, and useful arts of other varieties; in fact, 
a well-rounded list. 


* 


TRAVEL is for expansion. We have recently absorbed The Tourist 
Magazine, which was in a field similar to that of TraveL, and the 
magazine will now have the advantage of an increased circulation and 
a somewhat broader field. Next month there will be another important 
announcement in connection with Traver. It will be on the same 
general scheme of expansion, but along somewhat different lines 
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; aenant 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE y 


HE Stately Lawns and Beautiful Gardens of Old England 
are a witness to the quality of English Seeds. 


Carter’s English Tested Seeds, the *‘ Seeds with Pedigree,”’ are used 
by the most notable Gardens and Estates including the famous Kew 
Gardens, Windsor and Buckingham Castles, and other royal seats. ‘They are 
rrown by James Carter & Co., of Raynes Park, London, Seed Growers to His 
Majest \ King George V. 


\lessrs. Carter & Co. use methods of growing, selecting and testing, and ma- 
chines for assorting and cleaning, that are not known elsewhere. They have 
only one standard of quality the highest. You may buy Carter’s English 
Tested Seeds in the United States and receive the same quality as supplied to 
the Royal Gardens of England at little, if any, more cost than ordinary seeds. 
‘They are the most profitable seeds for you because of the results you will ob- 
tain. ‘They include flower and vegetable seeds of every kind, including many 
rare varieties, grass seeds for lawns, tennis courts, golf courses, etc. 


lhe Catalog of Carter’s English Tested Seeds is both interesting and valuable. Prices are 


\merican money. A complimentary copy will be mailed you on request. Write for it. 


PATTERSON, WYLDE AND COMPANY 


SOLI AGENTS OF JAMES CARTER & COMPANY IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
106 Chamber of Commerce nena Boston, Massachusetts 


presentative stocks carried im Bos and loronto, Ontari 
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